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PREFACE. 


or 


au.hasM,„fthss„bjeotm'„;,Li'ijLn^,tr;a;;h::wr"°'' 

clears  one's  head  of  all  tho  finni„-=f  n;.-      ^  ^«  'i-  "ere  to  say,  that  when  one 
tic  is  usually  If  nL  latot     I^  '"T,"^  ?'''"  "^  "'"*  P^teo- 

fertile  soil,  so  abundant  in  eiTJ Tf  """"lu'taous  people  on  a 

highest  organizat,"fonrbo;  must  elrr™  "  ''"'•'°''"''"'  ">  *« 
itj.  Thepwil,  owe  tl  i  o  VdiliL'f  ^sf  irtT"^  "'T'*  ""/ ''"'P- 
They  will  .-each  the  ma.,mum  of  pSetiou  l^l^nlT  ""l  '^™'"f«'" 
change  mort  freelv     r^rfoi.i     '^"' "'™™  ""n  they  produce  and  ex- 

inere^ser^pScti^n  S  l"r  ""r  °f '^^"''°"  ""»  P-«""y 
other  intorfeJcetrtl-  ZZ  ^^S^  7""'-,  ^^^^  '»/  " 
rest™,.*,  confusion,  delay,  change,  risk  and" exatlon  Ztl!^"  ''"*"'*' 
one  knows,  cause  loss  of  time,  labor  and  caniM  7i  !'  ?•  ^'^  ^  '™'7 
duotwhioh  may  bo  obtained  f^m TgWen  amount  on'b'''""'^  *  *^'^"- 
of  this  loss  can  never  be  measured TLT     i  '    ^'"=  """»"'' 

statistics  of  "what  might  haveC^  •  "b!t  wZ  >""'?  ^'  ?"  "°''='S' 
legislation  of  the  Unite!)  Sf-tl ,     ^  '  ''  '*  *""'''  here  that  the 

itfpolioy,buta,:oinledteo'vS,rS 
t  has  laid  burdens  on  prodSc  on  and  et  han»Tn T  ^"  ""f "''"  *"' 
ignorant  disrerard  of  possible  effl.^r„   7t    ^5  ,      "  "'"™J''  '^"■'»'.  """d 
industry,  thaf  it  has-Cf     vt^f  oV  w't^'r,"'  "'°^'™ 
interest,  and  has  had  no  national  Z\Ja^  -^T  •"'"''  ""'^  "  ^Wi's 

inte^st  (much  as  it  1>Z7 17  ^ZTZriTT  "'  "'^  P"^'° 
see  that  such  legislation  has  lamed  the  I  /•'  ,  ,'"'''  ""^  °"'  »"■»« 
the  natural  advantages  wWoh  the  nition  ^      ^"f^"'""  '"'"'''•'  "'"^1 

and  contracted  the g!ne.,rt„f:fr2r:sf:j:';^o;i':"*' 


4  LECTURES  ON  PROTECTION. 

Adam  Smith  laid  down  four  rules  by  which  all  taxes  ought  to  bo 
tested.  Expcnence  has  ratified  them  so  thoroughly  that  tlioy  aro  no 
longer  questioned  by  anybody.    They  ought  to  be  known  by  everybody. 

1.  Taxes  sliould  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  equal. 

2.  They  should  be  definite  in  amount  (not  uncertain  or  variable). 

_  3.  They  should  bo  collected,  so  far  as  possible,  at  the  time  most  con- 
yenient  to  the  payer,  so  as  not  to  cripple  the  process  of  production. 

4.  They  should  bo  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  maximum  revenue  to 
the  government  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  people,  i.  e.,  they  should  cost 
as  bttle  as  possible  to  collect;  and  they  should  keep  capital  out  of  the 
Hands  of  the  people  as  short  time  as  possible. 

Protective  taxes  are  hostile  to  revenue,  because  the  purpose  of  a  pro- 
tective tax  13  to  prevent  importations.  The  moment,  however,  that  a  tax 
begins  to  have  this  effect  it  prevents  revenue.  Hence,  where protedmi 
begins,  there  revenue  ends. 

There  is  no  conceivable  ground  of  right  by  which  the  legislature 
may  decide  what  things  ought  to  be  produced,  and  in  what  measure,  and 
then  use  its  taxing  power  to  carry  out  its  notions.  Every  tax  is  an  evil 
and  It  18  on  the  defensive.  Its  need  must  be  shown,  and  no  tax  can  he 
defended  tvhich  u  mid  for  anything  but  revenue  to  defray  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  cost  of  public  peace,  order,  and  security. 

For  taxes  laid  to  this  end,  some  further  rules  can  now  be  laid  down 
as  established  by  long  experience. 

1.  No  such  taxes  should  be  allowed  to  act  protectively  to  any  degree. 
They  should  be  offset  by  excise  taxes  of  equivalent  amount. 

2.  They  should  be  laid  on  as  few  articles  as  possible,  and  in  the  sim- 
plest  way  possible  (to  avoid  expense  in  collection). 

..ni.^'  JV  l^.-'^'^'^f  ^^^'^l^  try  to  find  tlie  maximum  revenue  point  on 
each  article  (t.  ..,  If  there  were  no  tax  tliere  would  be  no  revenue.  If 
^ere  were  a  prohibitory  tax  there  would  be  no  revenue.  There  is  a  point 
between  at  which  he  liighest  revenue  can  be  obtained  with  the  least  cost 
ana  ine  least  iraud). 

materiafs'^ir'ft'''  f ''." '^  "f  ""'  '^^'^'  ^^'  ''  ^°*  '^'^  *«  ^'^^^  "  ^aw 
materials,  but  tlie  rule  has  value  as  a  practical  rule.  Taxes  on  raw  ma- 
terials strangle  industry  at  its  birth.) 

These  rules  are  only  practical  rules,  derived  from  experience      There 

ZZr^^^  ^^  T^^'  '^^^"-  ^'-«  -  ^^  laws  of 
tion  r.'],  ^^^"/^l^as^ot  provided  for  taxation,  as  she  has  for  produc 
tion,  exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption.     Taxation  is  part  of  the 

wXtet'^r  '1  r '^^^^^^  ^^'™^ ''-  evi;andrsi:-ctl 

W.  0.  s. 
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LECTUKE  I. 


The  National  Idea  and  the  Ambbioan  SysTBii'. 

It  18  a  sign  of  a  dogma  in  dissolution  to  change  it?  form  and  to  yielQ 
points  of  'letail,  wJiile  striving  to  guard  its  vested  interests  and  tradi- 
tional advantages.     Just  now  the  dogma  of  protection  is  striving  to  find 
standing  ground,  after-  partial  retreat,  for  a  new  defense,  in  the  doctrine 
of  nationality.    We  are  told  that  there  is  only  a  "  national "  and  not  a 
"political"  economy,  that  there  are  no  universal  laws  of  exchange,  con- 
sequently no  scienco  of  political  e-onomy;  that  it  is  only  an  art,  and  has 
^nly  an  empirical  foundation,  anu  that  it  varies  with  national  circum- 
stances to  such  a  degree  as  '     he  controlled  by  notliing  higher  than 
traditional  policy  or  dogmatic  assumption.     Great  comfort  is  found  for 
this  position  in  the  assertion  that  the  German  economists  have  discovered 
or  adopted  its  truth.    How  utterly  unjust  and  untrue  this  is  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  who  have  reatl  the  works  of  the  German  economists  must 
know.     It  is  untrue,  in  tho  first  place,  that  they  are  unanimously  of  the 
school  of  the  socialides  oi  chain  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  untrue 
that  the  sociaUstes  en  chaire  are  clear  and  unanimous  in  their  position. 
They  occupy  every  variety  of  position,  from  extreme  willingness  to  entrust 
tho  state  with  judgment  in  the  application  of  economical  prescnptions, 
to  the  greatest  conservatism  in  that  regard.     Finally,  it  is  not  true  that 
any  of  them  are  protectionists. 

We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  discrss  the  opinion  ov  authority  of 
the  schools  in  question.  If  it  should  be  claimed  that  the  extreme 
admission  made  by  some  of  the  Germans  of  this  school,  that  protection 
may  be  beneficial  to  a  nation  at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  is 
applicable  to  the  United  States  to-day,  we  should  desire  no  better  footing 
for  the  c<  ntroversy. 

It  is  more  directly  interesting,  however,  to  examin'j  the  doctrine  of 
nationality  on  its  merits.  It  will  appear  upon  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  this  kind,  that  existing  nations  are  arbitrary  and  traditional  divisions. 
There  was  published  in  Europe,  in  1863,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  urging  on  an  attempt  to  secure  stable  equilibriurii  in  European 
politics  by  adjusting  political  divisions  according  to  race  and  language 
divisions,  a  map  of  Europe  thus  rationally  constructed.  The  eflbrt, 
however,  ofiered  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
structing, on  anv  such  rationalistic  or  ](.<r;^.,i  UoqiV^  noHfinoi  o* -> ,. 
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vhich  are  the  historical  o^itgrowth  of  political  stru^rdes  anrl  T^niiHn  i 
accidents  The  nations  which  must  be  znade  the  snlfeot  of  dis" 
are  therefore,  such  as  exist,  and  of  them  it  is  true  that  their  bou  IS 
coincide  witlx  no  lines  of  race,  language,  culture,  industry,  commerce  or 
anything  else  which  would  give  the  basis  of  scientific  classmcatr  so  that 
chfferent  pnncplos  could  be  consistently  applied  in  each.  tS  w  s  . 
time,  indeed,  whev  the  civil  subdivisions  were  small  and  numei'us_w  ' 
manners  custonis,  costumes  and  language  varied  over  every  hund  ed 
square  miles  of  Europe-bufc  the  whole  tendency  of  the  ^ea^nvTnlns 

indrtr;Tnr::r '-  -^^ ''--  ^^-^^^^  ^^-^  ^-  p-por:? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  Europe  for  proofs  and 
illustra  ions.    The  very  best  are  furnished  by  our  own  continent  and  our 
own  nation     The  geographical  area  known  to-day  as  the  S  d  g^^^^^^^^ 
;s  the  result  of  discovery,  conquest  and  purchase.    It  would  itve  been 
impossible  a  century  ago  to  constitute  an  empire  of  such  extent  and  to 
govern  It  according  to  the  requirements  of  modern  life.    T      Lmte- 
ments  in  transportation  and  the  transmission  of  intelligenc    have  made 
It  physically  possible,  and  the  combination  of  local  institutio      w^h  a 
centralized  organization  lias  made  it  politically  possible 

Wuen  we  turn  to  inquire,  hoAvever,  why  it  has  been  limited  iust  as 
It  has  why  Cauada  and  Mexico  are  outside,  and  why  Tex.T  CalC^^^^ 
and  Alaska  are  within,  we  come  at  once  t^  the  h  sLiiar^ittd"  t 
which  are  pai-tly  accidents  and  partly  ancient  strug^k'nd      s   htie 

wa      vln  e    fc  was  French  it  was  always  hostile  to  tlie  English  colonies 
This  hostility  was  traditional,  and  there  was  no  sympathy  wiUi   tl; 
revo  ution.    New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  krg  ly  pc  p^^^ 
he  Tory  refugees,  wliom  the  unwise  severity  of  the  Whi^s  for  ed  tc 
-^^^igrate  during  and  after  the  war.    Texas  was  won  from  mS  co  n  war 
Califormaand  the  other  Pacific  States  were  obtained  purtV  by  conques; 

tfj^^^  '^^"^■''"°-    ^  ''''  y'^'^'  "--^^'«  discuss  d  a^pllfX 
eh  sing  San  Domingo.    Out  of  these  historical  movements,  par  of  w^I 

UniLd  Stat;S^^         '''  ""'''''  '''  "^"^^  g-.-phica'l\imit3  o^he 

these^StlLs'T.f '^\*'  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  one  of 
these  State,  can  make  any  laws  restricting  commerce  between  itself  and 
any  o    the  others.     If  it  be  asserted  that  states  which  pursitw  rTnt 

and  Loitisan.  K  7]  ^^^^^^^^^^f  "^^'  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota,  Maine 
and  Louisana.  If  it  be  asserted  that  states  witli  like  indu- tries  cannot 
afford  to  trade  freely  with  one  another,  here  we  have  them-  Iain  and 
lllmois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  Massachusetts  and  Ehode  IslanTihbam^ 
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and  Mississippi     If  it  be  said  that  small  States  cannot  afford  to  trade 
freely  with  great  empires,  here  are  Now  York  and  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware     Why  do  not  the  great  states  aick  tlie  life  oiit  of  the 
small  ones?    If  it  be  said  that  new  states  with  little  capital,  and  on  the 
trst  stage  of  culture,  cannot  afford  to  excliange  freoly  witli  old  states 
having  large  capital  and  advanced   social  organization,   here  are  New 
York  and_  Oregon,  Massachusetts  and  Idaho.     How  caii  any  territories 
ever  grow  into  states  under  the  pressure  ?    If  it  be  said  that  a  state  which 
relies  on  one  indusu-y  cannot  afford  to  exchange  freely  with  one  which 
has  a  diversified  industry,  here  are  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  California 
and  Nevada,  any  of  tlie  cotton  states  and  any  of  the  north-pustern  states 
No  such  strong  illustrations  are  furnished  by  any  state.     ,  the  world 
which  are  sovereign  and  independent  of  eacli  other.    The  Constitution 
of  the  Union  enforces  absolute  freedom  of  exchanges,  and  each  state  pays 
its  own  taxes  and  supports  its  own  government.    The  traveler  rarely 
knows  when  he  passes  from  one  state  to  another.     As  to  what  he  buys  or 
where  he  buys.  What  he  sells  or  where  he  sells,  it  would  be  considered  an 
unwarrantable  impertinence  for  any  public  official  to  inquire.    Yet  no 
man  has  ever  been  known,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  complain  of  this  as 
a  hardship,  or  as  imposing  a  loss  upon  him,  and  no  such  complaint  has 
arisen  from  any  state  as  a  state,  nor  has  any  one  been  heard  to  claim  that 
there  was  here  an  actual  loss,  which  must  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  benefits  which  come  from  Union.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally 
and  tacitly  agreed  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  Union. 

Here,  however,  comes  in  another  phase  of  the  matter.      If  a  man 
lives  in  Vermont  he  must  trade  freely  witli  New  Hampchire,  Massa- 
chusetts  and  New  York,  but  if  he  wants  to  trade  northward  to  Canada 
It  IS  regarded  as  f  ital  to  him  and  to  his  country,  that  he  should  do  so 
treely.    As  we  won  Texas  from  Mexico,  we  enter  into  absolute  free  trade 
with  her,  but  we  think  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  trade  freely  with  the 
rest  of  the  ancient  state  of  Mexico.    If  we  had  got  the  political  jurisdic- 
tion of  San  Domingo,  we  should  have  entered  into  free  excliano-os  with 
her  but  the  difficulty  of  the  political  jurisdiction  was  the  mai,rground 
ot  the  wise  decision  of  the  nation  not  to  buy  that  island.    If,  however 
we  cannot  have  the  trouble  of  the  political  jurisdiction,  we  think  it  would 
be  calamitous  to  Ikivo  the  free  exchanges.    Free  excl-.angcs  witli  Cuba 
are  not  to  be  thought  of  on  our  part,  even  if  they  would-be  granted  on 
hers.  " 

Here,  then,  the  refutation  of  the  "nationality  "  notion  is  right  before 
us,  and  It  IS  at  the  same  time  the  condemnation  of  our  policy  in  rc"-ard 
to  foreign  commerce.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  an  "American 
system"— a  system  which  we  can  claim  to  illustrate  and  advocate  before 
the  eivilized  world,  it  must  be  Ihiit  uf  absolute  free  trade,  each  state  or 
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Ihe  "British  system"  is  different,  and  is  distinctly  definprl     Tf  • 
to  raise  revenue  by  customs  for  convenience  and  toTv  x      ^^  '^ 

teract  "  incidental  protection."  Wedd  he  v.rv  li  ^  '"''"'f  *"  ^''"^- 
system  introduced  into  this  countrv  hnf  if  1  ^  !  "^-^^  '''  ^^''  ^''^''^ 
traders  with  flinching  Lm  the"eo'^^^^^^^^^^  *--*  f- 

the  challenge.    We  are  convinced  by  trriiL  e "ftf 
that  the  best  system  would  be  to^ave  aClu     yt^^^ 
to  leave  each  nation  to  pay  the  exnensp  nf  n.n.s.f  y /"^^^^^-^^^I'^nges,  and 
of  society  within  .cs  ownlrders.^      '       rnaintaining  the  organisation 

Another  application  of  the  facts  hero  discussed  which  is  nnf  +.        • 

a  man  who  has  ten  thou^nd  dollars  should  not  stfof^!  1°"     'I 
more  which  are  due  him,  or  why  a  man  who  e"^  tl  r  2  of  lolZ. 
hon  ^^unreasonable  in  demanding  the  right  of  LLciatiof         '"°""°- 

e.sts,,isr:;;^ardrdi,i::Cad"rt^'ei:ti:thr'^  " 

J}  "nu  aie  ui.uutainea  tor  convenience   lipp-mia  +u^,r    n         i 

and  ,egi.ativ/artr?;tvXrar:;rL';:^'""r  so^T'™'^""-;! 

wi>ioh  harmon;:t  TIonTnd    ni^r  II"   Vluri't'?  t^ 
of  harmonious  commuuitica.  ««  cuxm  in  a  tamiiy 
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Broad  Principles  UifDERLYiifo  the  Tariff  Controversy. 

T1,nf^^'  ^ft  ^\'  ^'^'^  ^  ^''^^  ^'^^  ^^°"*  ^^''^y  f«^  the  lasfc  century. 

to  secme  independence,  and  on  the  part  of  classes  and  individuals  to 
secure  freedom  froin  old  traditional  restraints.    The  world  has  stru^^led 

tiZof  "       '•"  •  "^'  "'''''''"  ''  ''  ^^^^^^^--  ^'-  «-^  ---^^^- 
tio  s  of  peace   justice  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  the  result  has  been 

to       dace,  zn  the  forefront  of  modern  civilization,  states  .hose  funda^ 

w/    T   tt'   :T:  '^'  ^^■•^-fc««»I-to  individual  energy  and  effort. 

accenh  d       "    )'      V        ^'t'  '"^'^'  ''  ''''  S'^-'^^''  ^''^^  ^hat  we  have 
accepted  this  broad  principle  absolutely,  and  applied  it  fearlessly;  nevei- 

bertv''  ""'ph  ''■'  "''*,  ^''■'  ''•'''^^''' ""''  "^««^^^^-^d  to  demand  more 
nDeitj.  Ihere  is  no  body  oi  our  fellow-citize.is  worth  mentionin<r 
who  .eny  the  right  and  the  expediency  of  private  property,  mlat^ 
have  to  demand,  and  what  the  majority  of  our  follow-c  ti.eus-  o  f  r  a 
their  will  has  yet  been  constitutionally  exp..essed-deny  u  "i  the 
pnvilcjge  of  using  our  property  as  we  like,  that  Is,  of  exehanlin "  it  wl   n 

lege,  which  belongs  to  us  on  the  simplest  principles  of  right  ivusu  i  and 
common  sense,  we  are  met  by  a  speculative  theory  based  on  mi^dai 
assumptions   put  forward  sometimes  on  bare  coniderations  o       iS 

wc^siif  ^r'T  ;f.'  n^i"^^  '^'^^  ^^^^^^-^  piuiosopin.!  g 

Wo  aie  told,  Oh  no!  It  is  not  best  for  the  state  that  you  should  do  as 
you  hke  about  making  your  exchanges.  Tho  legislature  mus^c  nsi^eJ 
the  question  and  prescribe  for  you  with  wiiom  and  ibr  what  y  >  nU 
exchange.  It  you  deal  with  the  designated  persons,  your  coun  r  n  'n 
they  Will  gam,  the  Wealth  of  the  commur.ity  will  incrcMse  ai  d  . m  ,?« 
rnember  of  the  community,  will  participate;^nd  C^  'SVZ  Zl 
than  it  you  had  l)een  let  alone."  ^ 

Btate^'I'T,'  ^T1  ""'  '^^'"7  "'  ''''^  ^*"=^-     W^  *J-y  «'=>t  the 
state,  t.  c,  .he  legislature,  can  make  any  such  provision  for  us  better  than 

we  can  make  for  oursci.es,  and  we  appeal  to  experience  of  eve  y    ii  .^^ 

tries  to  do;  we  deny  that  it  has  auy  busin-ss  to  theorize  for  u        the 

premises;  we  deny  that  the  designated  persons  will  gain-at  leas  ttla? 

h  y  w,ll  ,.un  jis  mueh  as  they  would  if  they  were  lelUo  deal  with  lis  m! 

thar  o.,i  fuuuug;  we  d.ny  that  they  can  gam  anything  from  ^.,  on 
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account  of  the  laio,  but  what  we  lose;  we  deny  that  the  total  ffains  to  one 
par  of  society  by  this  process  can  ever  ex.vecl  (h^  total  losses  of  another 
part  z..  tha  the  process  can  increase  the  Mealfh  .,f  the  community 
we  deny,  inuilly,  that  our  share  of  these  Jiypotlu.tical  r,,,!,,,  ^an  ever  be 
reaistnbulLHl  h.  us  so  as  to  bnng  back  our  lir.st  loss.  We  have  never  seen 
money  go  throno-h  such  a  process,  passing  through  many  hands,  and 
come  back  whole,  to  say  notliing  of  loss  and  Avaste. 

Thus  the  issue  is  joined.     On  the  one  side  are  broad  and  sinipfe 
principles,  so  elementary  that  they  are  m.re  trui.sms,  and  on  tlie  other 
side  are  special  pleas  of  various  kinds  set  up  to  befog  men's  ludnment 
and  prevent  them  from  drawing  the  inferences  which  iblhnv  inevitably 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  two  or  three  ot  the  l^roadesfc  and  most  com. 
mandmg  iinneipk^s  which  really  decide  tliis  question  : 

1.  We,  Americans,  have  made  it  the  first  principle  of  our  societv 
that  no  luan  shall  obtain  by  law  any  advantage  in  Ihe  rac  of  1  fbon 
accoun  o  birdi  or  rank,  or  any  traditional  or  licfitious  privilege  of  an^ 
kind  whatsoever,  and  on  the  other  hand,  .ve  liave  removed,  so  L- as  the 
.aw  can  remove,  all  the  hindrances  and  stumbling  blocks  which  come 

lemo.e.  all  oostacles  of  social  prejudice  and  tradition.     There  is  not  a 

and  tilth  of  this  relatum  of  society  to  the  individual.  Now  on  Avhat 
pnncple  is  this  relation  based?  It  is  on  the  belief  that  socie^;  m  ke 
the  most  of  Its  members  in  that  way.  Some  men  have  more  n  them 
than  others  We  do  not  know  which  is  which  until  thev  show  ba^ 
we  believe  hat  the  way  to  let  each  one  come  to  nis  best,  is  for  oc  ety  'o 
se  theni  al  on  their  feet,  and  then  let  them  run  each  for  liimself.  V 
bclle^e  that  the  best  powers  of  the  community  are  brought  out  in  that 

It  does  not  follow  that  men  so  treated  never  make  mistakes,  and 
never  rum  themselves.     We  see  them  do  this  everyday;  bur,  if  it  ve"e 

pJopo'mon"'  ''"'"  ''''"^^^  "'^'"'''''  ^^'  '''''^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^^'^^3^  ^^ «^ 

The  same  principle  applies  to  trade  directly  and  completely      The 
productive  posvers  of  men  and  communities  differ,  buf:  whatev.n-  tlu^y  ai^ 
more  or  less,  they  roach  their  maximum  und.r  liberty.     The  tot-xl  of 
natumal  u.al,h  is  greatest  where  each  disposes  of  his  own  enerX  i     pro^ 
ductiou  and  exchange  with  the  least  interference.     This  is  m;!  sayix^ 
that  none  w.Il  make  mistakes,  or  that  free  trade  will  eliminate  ..11  iHs 
rom     un.aa  life      Five  trade  will  not  make  the  idle  enjoy  t  Ifr  it'of 
mdustiy,  nor  the  thnlMoss  possess  the  rewards  of  economy.     Po verfcf 
pam,  disease    miseiy  will  remain  as  long  as  idleness  and  ^ice  remaS: 
Pree  trade  will  only  act  in  its  o^vn  measure  and  way,  to  leave  men  face  ti 
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face  with  these  things,  with  a  somewhat  hotter  chance  to  conquer  them 
It  18  one  of  tl.o  great  vices  of  protection  tlmt  it  makes  the  industrious 
suller  fur  tlie  idle,  and  the  energetic  and  enterprising  bear  tlie  losses  of 
the  stupid. 

3.  If,  now,  you  examine  the  opposite  theory  you  will  find  that  it  assume, 
that  we  or  our  ancestors  all  made  a  great  mistake  in  comin<r  to  tins 
country  and  tryuig  to  live  here.  We  are  told  that  a  tarifT  is  necessary  to 
make  a  market'  for  our  farnu-rs,  that  a  tariff  is  necessary  to  keep  our 
manulactiires  from  djstr.u.'tion,  that  navigation  laws  arc  necessarv  to 
preserve  our  shipping.  Some  of  the  old  countries  support  a  population 
twenty  or  tlnrty  times  as  dense  as  ours  with  little  or  nothin"-  of  this 
artificial  system.  If,  then,  we  are  not  able  to  live  here  witliout%liis  -lid 
we  must  liave  left  a  part  of  the  world  where  life  is  easier  for  one  where  it 
is  harder.     This  brings  me,  then, 

3.  To  the  great  fundamental  error  of  the  theory,  viz. :  That  taxntion 
is  a  productive  force.    No  emigrants  go  to  the  desert  of  Sahara.     Kone 
would  go  to  Xew  York  if  it  were  sand  and  rocks.    If,  however,  New 
York  is  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  consisting  of  arable  laud  fit  to  pro- 
duce food  for  man  ;  if  it  is  intersected  by  mountains,  covered  by  forests 
and  containing  iron  and  coal,  and  if  it  possesses  great  rivers  and  a 
splendid  harbor,  then  the  conditions  of  supporting  human  life  are  h\\. 
filled.     It  rerpiires  only  labor  and  capital  to  builil  up  there  a  o-reat  and 
prosperous  community.     It  is  plain  that  some  parts  of  tlie  earth's  surface 
contain  more  materials  for  man's  use  than  others,  and  tlio  fact  jis  to  \ew 
York  will  aifect  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.     It  is  plain  that  it  makes 
a  difference  whether  tlie  peoi)le  are  idle  or  industrious,  listless  or  euer- 
getic,  sluggish  or  enterprising.     It  .is  plain  that  it  makes  a  difference  how 
much  capital  they  liavo,  or  whether  tliere  are  enough  of  them  for  the 
best  distribution  of  labor.     It  is  plain  that  it  makes  a  difference  wliat  is 
the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  what  are  the  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation. ^ 

_  The  wealth  of  New  York  at  any  given  time  must  depend  on  the  way 
m  which  these  factors  arc  combined.  Now  the  (piestion  arises  •  How  cm 
taxation  possibly  increase  the  product  ?  Which  one  of  the  factors  does 
it  act  ui)oii  ? 

Just  consider  what  taxation  is.  We  pay  taxes,  in  the  first  iilace  to 
pay  for  tlic  necessary  organization  of  society,  in  order  that  we  may  act 
together,  and  not  at  cross  purposes  like  a  mob;  but  if  that  Avere  all  the 
state  had  to  do  taxes  would  be  very  small.  We  must  support  courts  and 
police,  and  army  and  navy.  These  we  need  for  peace,  and  justice  and 
security.  But  suppose  that  there  were  none  who  had  the  will  to  rob  or  to 
swindle,  or  to  cheat,  or  to  do  violence,  the  expenditures  under  this  head 
Would  dwindle  to  nothiu       -    -  - 
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It  follows  that  taxes  are  the  tribute  we  pay 
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to  avance,  and  violence,  and  rapine,  and  all  the  other  vices  which  dis 
figure  humnu  nature.    Taxes  are  only  Lho«e  evils  translut  d  il  o  Inev 
and  spread  over  the  community.    They  are  so  mucli      kl    h        ?f^ 

rs"  "5^^^::  TT ''  r  f  "^^  ^  ^^^  -iH^  th^tLsur  : 

cJiuK  te.     They  are  loss  and  waste  to  almost  their  entire  extent 

Uus  IS  the  function  of  ^-ovcrnment,  then,  which  it  is  monosod  \n 
use  to  ereate  value,  to  do  what  men  can  do  only  by  appl,"ni]abr  and 
capital  to  laud.  Lot  us  take  a  case  to  test  it.  Let ,  s  suppose  t^at  no 
wuoleu  elodi  is  made  in  New  York,  but  that  a  New  York  Tm  r  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time,  has  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  one  bu  hd  wH 
buy  a  yard  of  imported  cloth.     After  the  exchange  the^L  1  as  nl 

Stol  T^'T'  T  '^'i'^'  '"'''''•     ''  ^"^  -  '  -"^^^  make  ett     : 
^o^v  Yoik  as  easily  as  he  could  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat,  some  one  wouM 

bo  t\  ::irf^i''^^"r  rr-f  ^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^^^  - 1' 

oe  because  labor  and  capital  are  all  employed,  or  because  it  takes  morP 
labor  and  capital  to  produce  a  yard  of  cloth  tlian  a  bushel  owhet     L 
us  suppose  that  it  would  take  as  much  as  a  bushel  and  a     aff  of  thJ^ 
^ow,  a  protectionist  proposes  to  the  state  to  tax  imported  cloth  one  la  f 
bushel  0,  wheat  per  yard.      If  his  plan  is  carried  'out  the  d  L  Ity  of 
obtaining  nnported  cloth  is  raised  to  one  bushel  and  a  half  07'.  af per 

y1      tV  'T  f  °  "^Vf'^'''  ^^  "^^^'^  ''  -'^  ^«  produced    .  £ 
Jnd    ;  .  P-^^^^^^^^^i^t  then  begins  and  offers  his  cloth  at  a  bushed 

bull    sf/r,  ■'"■•./'''•  '"™"  "'"'  ''  ''''''-''   bas'produeed  t  en 
misuel.  no^    lays  at  the  new  rate,  and  after  the  exchan-e  stands  no. 

^ssecl  of  eight  and  a  half  busliels  of  wheat  and   one  ^ard        cloth" 

Whither  has  the  otlier  half  bushel  gone  ?    It  has  gone  to  m'ake  up  a  W 

Wa   d"    S^^^^^^^  ^'  ^"  *^l'  '''''  "^-'^  '"-"•  -d-^ries  have 

s  onlv  .  ;.    f  1  r  'i^'''"''  ''  ^"  ^"'^  '^"^"  *^'  ^'^'^  arrangement,  ifc 

s  only  a  proof  how  much  mischief  has  been  done.     This  applieation  of 

to  ion  does  not  alter  the  nature  of   taxation,   it  only'  xtei^;  its 

^:^:t::ir'  TT""'-  ^-^^  '^''''^  "^^-^  thepiplea;reate 
measuie  than  they  need  otherwise  bear  of  the  burden  which  is  due  to 

robbery,  injustice,  war,  famine  and  the  other  social  ills. 

4.  Protection  is,  moreover,  hostile  to  imi)rovemeiits.    AVe  are  alwava 

ager  to  devise  improved  methods  and  to  invent  machinery  lo  to vo 

labor,-    but  every  such  improvement  which  we  introduce  involves  the 

waste  and  destruction  of  a  great  deal  of  capital.    Old  machinery  n  i^t  be 

body  willing  y  ;  ,t  IS  enforced  by  competition.    When,  therefore,  compel 

dX^d      I^"  "'"'"'  ''^  ^'""^^'^^  *^  improvement  is  kssenc'dor 
dcstioyed.     Ih.s  applies  especially  in  manufactures  where  the  interna^ 
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tional  competition  is  out  off  by  protective  duties.    The  same  principle 
that  protection  resists  improvement  applies  even  more  distinctly  to  those 
improvements  which  are  made  in  transportation.    In  spite  of  their  theories 
men  rejc.ice  in  all  the  improved  means  of  communication  which  bring 
nation?  nearer  together.    A  now  railroad  or  an  improved  steamship  13 
reo-ardtd  as  a  step  gained  in  civilization.    Such  improvements  are  realized 
in  diminished  freights  and  diminished  prices  of  imported  goods.     No 
sooner  is  this  realized,  however,  than  "foreign  comiK-tition"  is  found  to 
be  worse  than  ever.     An  outcry  goes  up  for  "  more  protection,"  and  a  new 
tax  IS  put  on  to-day  to  counteract  what  we  rejoiced  over  yesterday  as  au 
immense  gain.     We  spend  millions  to  dredge  out  our  harbors,  to  remove 
rocks  and  cut  channels  through  sandbars,  as  if  it  were  a  gain  to  have 
communication  inward  and  outwiird  as  free  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  we 
experience  the  effects  in  reduced  cost  of  goods  we  lay  a  new  tax,  like  re- 
storing  the  sandbars,  in  order  to  undo  our  work.     Indeed,  to  build  sand- 
bars across  our  harbors  would  be  a  far  cheaper  means  of  reaching  the 
same  end.    Next,  we  find  that  the  numerous  and  complicated  taxes  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  build  ships  to  sail  across  the  ocean  where 
they  mnst  come  in  competition  with  foreign  ships;  so  we  make  navigation 
acts  and  forbid  the  purchase  of  ships,  exclude  foreigners  from  our  coasting 
trade,  and  linally,  propose  bounties  and  subsidies,  all  of  which  must  come 
at  last  out  of  tlie  products  of  our  labor,  in  order  to  try  to  get  shi])s  once 
more.    It  is  like  the  man  who  cut  a  piece  from  his  coat  to  mend  his 
trowsers,  a  piece  from  his  vest  to  replace  the  hole  in  his  coat,  a  piece  from 
his  trowsers  to  restore  his  vest,  and  so  on  over  again.    Ditl  he  ever  f^eta 
whole  suit?     He  found  in  a  little  while  that  he  had  only  a  rag  left. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  if  we  do  not  do  all  this  we  shall  be  "inun- 
dated" with  foreign  goods.    The  word  is  appalling,  and  carries  with  it  a 
fallacy  which  often  seems  to  have  great  power.     On  what  terms  shall  we 
get  this  flood  of  good  things  ?    Will  they  be  given  to  us  ?     If  so,  what  can 
we  do  better  than  to  stop  "  ork  and  live  on  this  generosity?    Why  arc  we, 
however,  selected  as  the  especial  objects  of  this  bountv,  if  bounty  it  is? 
Why  do  not  England  and  France  and  Belgium  and  Germany  pjur  out 
their  inundations  on  Patagonia  and  Iceland  ?    The  answer  is  plain  enough. 
The  goods  arc  not  gifts,  they  arc  offered  for  exchange.    Nothing  can  force 
us  to  buy  or  dictate  terms  of  exchange;    and  the  inundation  comes  to  us 
because  we  are  known  to  be  rich  and  able,  and  because  we  inhal)it  a  conti4 
nent  prolific  in  some  of  the  chief  objects  of  human  desire.     It  is  not  thJ 
beggar  who,  when  he  goes  down  the  street,  is  "inundated"  with  wares 
from  the  various  stores.    If  it  were  he  would  probably  stem  the  tide  with 
joy.     It  is  the  rich  man  only  to  whom  good  things  are  freely  offered  with 
a  well  understocd  condition;  few  rich  men  have  ever  been  heard  to  com- 
plain of  it.     If,  then,  the  Americana  have  these  good  things  offered  them 
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.-.gM  up  to  the  J„ctrinc  winch  tl,e  United  S„.tos  1  4  pit  ,n  t  J i^  "' 
la'.r  o,v„  internal  ha,K.-al«„I„ie  froo<lom  of  c^cln,  "1  ?  ,  " 
ntcrnul  taxation.  W„  l.avo  proveci  ti.o  pi"  «U  vZ  tfTll ./  ,  "^ 
l.e™  oyer  a  continent.  I  cannot  soe  why  ho  s  ^  1'  em  ™  I ,  ''f  ,"" 
a  great  gain  if  extended  over  Canada,  Lxio:  2l  ^  Welt  ,  "'  \ 
cannot  see  why  it.  would  not  be  a  great  gain  if  ,11  S„  ,1  a 
embraced  in  a  confederalion  exactly  like  our   I  Z  .t  ?■"  """ 

cerned,  with  absolute  free  tra<le  between  tlstlr    T  f ""  ■"»»- 

scent.lic  ,t  n,ay  be.  They  dispose  „f  itasa  ■•  theory  'MV  1      l„    tl      "". 
laccept  n,e  disabilities  and  demand  the  ad,a„ta'^;es  of   ";"ti'^^^^^^ 
^vhen  I  lindagroat  principle  founded  in  an  „,,Cli™?„f'f,:,','''' 
penence,  I  am  not  afraid  to  follow  it  „p  to  its  a  t   .'.r  I  Ir/    T,  ,"  f  "" 
man  nn,s.  do  wh,at  he  can  in  the  face  of  tradition  and     '       iee  a  1  ™m 

:s:;^edt\r=driiei:t:;rt:ii  r 

states  shows  most  clearly  some  of  (lie  wor^t  of  tl.e  ovil    nf\i 
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The  Omaiir  op  Protbotion-  iir  this  OouirrRT. 

The  war  01  American  Independence  was  a  revolt  against  unlurt 
taxation.  In  the  same  year  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted, 
and  Adam  Smith  published  his  '<  Wealth  of  Nations."  They  wore  two 
revolts,  one  political,  the  other  scientific,  against  the  prevailing  dogmaa 
of  the  mercantile  system  of  political  economy.  They  were  ttin  iici- 
dents  m  the  revolt  of  modern  life  against  the  traditions  o'  the  middle 
age.  It  IS  at  once  a  pity  and  a  surprise  that  the  last  century  has  seen 
their  developments  diverge  instead  of  combining. 

The  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  was  against  the  "colonial 
system,"  which  was  itself  only  a  part  of  a  grand  theory  about  there! 
IZl      ^fT/  ''  ^^^f  ^«,^^^«-    A<=«°^'ding  to  this  theory,  nations  were 

n  thot t    f         r'.  'f  "•    ^^'^'''''  "°'  ''^•^'^'^  as  merely  groups 
m  the  body  of  mankind,  havmg  common  interests,  but  as  dis  inct  and 

separate  bodies  having  hostile  interests,  and  ruk-d  in  their  relations  to  one 

another  by  jealousy,  suspicion  and  desire  for  plunder.    Civilization  had 

advanced  so  far  that  these  motives  were  regarded  inside  the  nation  aB 

barbarous  and  injurious,  but  they  still  prevailed  in  international  rel^ 

tiona.    In  regard  to  trade,  it  was  believed  that  its  object  whs  to  get  pos- 

session  of  money-precious  metals-that  this  was  wealth,  and  that  only 

one  party  to  an  exchange  could  gain   by  it.      It  naturallv  followed 

that  complicated  laws  were  made  to  control  trade  and  drive"it  into  the 

forms  which  men  thought  wiser  and  better  than    those    of   nature. 

Export  duties  were  hud  on  raw  materials  to  make  them  cheap  :  bounties 

wei-e  laid  on  exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  order  to  increase  exports- 

duties  were  laid  on  imports  to  diminish  them;  prohibitions  were  laid  on 

the  exportation  of  specie,  or  on  the  exportation  of  machinery,  or  on  the 

ZfoTZ  f         "T'      '''"^"''"'^    ''''''  ^-^"^'"^^    discriminating 
duties  and  tonnage  taxes  were  passed.     All  this  belonged  to  the  great 

system:  the  eflfoct  was  to  isolate  nations,  to  rob  them  of  each  other's 

gains  in  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  cut  off  -Al  that 

highest  development  which  comes  from  the  action  of  states  on  states. 

When  this  system  was  complete  and  the  barriers  were  established 

nations  began  to  put  in  special  gates,  well  defended,  at  which  they  a-reed 

TJ'inT    !     f '°  ^f  '"*  ^°'  'P^^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^^d^'  a^  P^^rticular  times 
und  under  strict  regulatioua.    We  ask,  in  astonishment,  if  this  was  trade ; 
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if  men  really  h.jieved  tha.  tnule  mn.t  he  watched  and  restrained  in  this 
way.  We  see  that  the  private  trader  cannot  mak.  his  place  of  bu«ln.  « 
00  attractive,  nor  set  the  door  too  wide  oj.n,  nor  nn.ko  h~^^^^^^^^^ 
easy  nor  be  too  IndifToi-ent  as  to  who  con,oH,  or  h.nv,  provide.?. oomle" 
for  honest  trudo.  Jiut  the  mefl.od  wo  Iutc  H,.d  i„  use  .u J  at3  on  v 
dr^d,  snsp,CK.n  and  war.    Ti>e  machinery  is  that  of  a  fbrtre;;:  2  tit 

Tl>e  colonial  system  v,m  only  a  part  of  this  system.     When  the  old 
States  had  all  Iu.enthuH  isolu...d  tlu,- he.an  to  Ik  posse!       „  in  tt 

all  others.     J  imt  is  foreign  commerce  was,  after  all,  a  good  (lung  and 
iree  trade  was  a  good  thing,  if  you  could  hold  the  foreign  natio    in' j^ib 
jeet.on  and  coerce  all   its  relations.     If  the  colony  could  bo  uLd  l^L 
interest  0   the  nu>tl.er  country,  freedom,  on  this'theory,  became  I  go^ 
tlung  for  trade.    This  theory  had  an  obvious  weakness,  that  if  the  cS 
ever  got  strong  enough  it  wonM  not  endure  this  warping  of  a  1   ts  en  ;. 
g.es  H,  one  d..vctK)n,  but  would  get  independence  in  order  to   oTnoTnto 
jree  relations  with  other  nations  besides  its  mother  country.  Xclf is 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  American  war  of  independence 

intercom^e  wi'l'^ir'r^  that  the  emancipated  colonies  would  seek  free 
ntercouise  wuh  all  nations,  anu  it  is  a  very  curious  study  to  see  how  his 

S   ^^-^^^°r'"'v"'''^'"  ''''''  '''''' '^'  revolution  with  inrr  ted 
traditions  and  prejudices.    On  the  Gth  Fehniary,  1778,  Gerard,  Frank  n 

D  ane  and  Lee  macle  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  also  a  Ireaty  of  comme  co 

between  France  and  the  United  States.    In  the  latter  treaty  it  wraX.^ 

to  avoid  "all  those  burthensome  prejudices  which  are  usually  Ii^ 

debate,  embarrassment  and  discontent,"  and  to  take  as  the  "bS  LL 

agreement  the  most  perfect  erjuality  and  reciprocity.'     They  further  re 

i^r  to  t,,e  general  pnnciple  by  which  they  were  guided  as  tliaLf"  found" 

ing  the  advantage  of  commerce  solely  npon  reciprocal  utility  and  tl  e^W 

rules  of  free  intercourse."    Up  to  this\ime  the  princip  Vtta  4  o 

commerce  had  been  that  two  nations  made  an  agreement  to  gveeaci 

cae1\e;r"''7''T-f 'J'''  *'"^"^"^^  "«*  '-'''  i"*«"-««  eomp  ! 
ha     s  t  n""     '  T    '^^  ''"'^^"'  ^f^-^--"«-"t  off  all  natural  relations, 

na  ir,  w  T^f  "'"'"'''  ""'^"^'"''^  ^''^  ^^'^^fi^'^l  relations  between 
nations,  but  that  they  would  hold  themselves  open  to  the  freest  relations 
they  could  estal,lish  with  all  parts  of  the  old  world. 

Hence  we  find  their  representatives  abroad  eagerly  pushing  at  everv 
opportunity,  for  chances  to  establish  commercial^7atLs.  They  meJ 
wthth;,  «V'^^^-1--    01^  '-'^i^  J-d  accustomed  nations   od"a 

North  a"  7'  r-'  '''''•  ''""'^^'''^  '''  ^^^- ^^-'^'-^t  good  things  the 
North  American  colonies  could  offer.    The  habit  of  suspicion  was  stron. 
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vnonoTios  /v  tiw  united  states  „■ 

bdi,.v,.,i  that  j.;„„,.,„,  Imj  ."laJ™  ' J,"  ;"''''■' «"''''-''"^'»'" 

were  »«■  ,I„d  o.k.u       „  |    ,f    '  "h""'".  t.ho,ea,lv,.„togo,  „„„  t|„.t  «,    ' 
«n  i„r„IIil,le  8is„  of  io,8     Thl  Z      •  "■  ""'"'  '"='"«  ■•■■K"'*'!  »a 

«K-indoa,HuuTc,id„t;,„j,:tito:r::;:z,  "■'■'■''  '■•' ""  "■'■""  ^'™'-  - 

ro»o  to  (1,0  height  .,f  tl,o  on  V  ta  1 1!,  f  '""1  ncprooity,  but  thovnovi 
Win.  or  o„o  otvi,.,.,,  ono'C^Mt       "l    ^  "If  T  ■"""'"*" 

foro  ,vhc„  „„o  ,,,,rtj,  ;,      ,i„^,     ,.  ./.•,",  ','  "  '"»"'•'■  "t  regret  there. 

chief,  and  still  fnrlher  hyn^es    ho  It  ^f'r,?"'' ''""''''''"''' ""'«- 
same  folly.    This  is  the  „L„r  to  the  t,  "f  ''-'T»'">tes  th, 

that  free  tnule  n„,rt  be  reei,  ™Il  or  wo„M  L  "■°™,""''  "'"'''""•"  -""i™ 
aJopt  it.  One  nation  whici  ll  fr^  1  ^'^  "^  ""  """'»"«  ""'-l 
it  put  on  restraints,  even  tl  ^  ' .  |  ,,,1?  f"  ""^  "'""  "  "■'""''  '« 
It  will  .hare  the  ga  n  if  thev  fe  i,;.  i  1'""  """^  '"'™  '•'^»"«i"t^ 

plied  at  ev-ery  ste^,  but,  '^Z  '^  th  /St^t''"- ''""  '^  "■"'«• 
It  can  and  makca  the  best  of  r  h.wi  7.  !/  '  '  ^^  ^'""'  '^■^  ""'^''i  as 
them  to  come  to  a  better  JiL  It  "^ ^T'  ^  ^"^^"^ 
thought  of  a  grocer  who  refused  L  i  ^  .,  T^"""^'  ^*^«*  ^^^^'^  be 
him  the  best  huts  at  Te  lo  ,tt  1  ''"'l  *''"  ^"'^"^''  ''^^  ^«"'d  sell 

and  sugar  of  him  ?  ^       '  ^'''""^''^  i'^^\^^ii.v  did  not  buy  flour 

The  Anicripuii  ministor<?   hnrl  7;ffir>  „ 
treaties  such  as  I  have  de':  b',""  T h^o  H^;"  *"*  f  "'"  *°  »"''« 
most  eagerly- desired     11,1,1,,,.. I,  ".,'?'"'  "'"'  Ansland  was  the  one 

peeted  T,>  s'ffer  i  nlne^e  .U  1  'ITt^  "°«°"'  '"=  ^^-S'M.  Imd  ex- 
e^oellenee  of  English  g  ,ds  -e, ftrl"  •"'""■"v™'  '""  '""'"  ^"'^  ">« 
the  trade  was  ,o,;;ul  as^go"^  as    v        K  iZl    T'l  "'*"'  ""^  ™'  "■'" 

^^  .i.d  in  ns.  4s  refnser-in  Krciri?r„:; 

tertwti  :rr;"::  :r,::^,;",;i;;f  :-7  --  ^-™^  ■■- 

through  all  onr  history  t„  the  pr3    i     '.     C^d -eh  f\'"  "'" 
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jpeolo  became  very  abundant  here,  Oeing  bought  by  both  French  an»7 
Lnghali.  Tl.o  Stutos,  l.owever,  still  hud  vast  quantitii-s  of  \m\)vx  uUoat, 
As  soon  as  tlic  war  ended  this  specie  waa  all  exported  and  expended  in 
the  purchuw^  cf  goods  long  missed.  The  export  of  8i)ecie  in  1783  was 
ten  millions.  Tlie  import  of  goods  from  England  in  1785  wag  10 
millions,  and  the  exports  .'{.9  millions.  In  1770  the  imjwts  were  8.6 
mdlions,  and  the  exports  4.:.  millions.  This  explains  why  the  English 
were  80  well  BiitisHed  with  the  revival  of  trade. 

During  the  war  many  Industrie',  had  sprung  up  to  supply  the  wants 
Of  the  people  for  manufactures  formerly  imported.  At  the  return  of 
peace  these  industries  were  prostrated,  and  a  cry  began  to  be  mndeat  that 
time  that  the  country  could  not  stand  free  trade,  and  that  it  must  do  as 
England  had  >■ ' -vays done,  that  is,  imitate  the  old  rest.ietivo  system.  The 
real  demand  ^...  that  some  way  should  be  found  by  law  to  continue  upon 
the  American  people,  by  their  own  act,  the  evd.  which  the  war  had  in- 
flicted on  them.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  the  tariff 
of  181G.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  peace  to  destroy  the  rT 
mushrooms,  we  find  that  there  wore,  in  1789,  manufactures  of  iron  glass 
paper  and  cloth  here,  which  were  boasted  of  as  strong  and  prosperous', 
and  propositions  were  made  by  competent  capitalists  for  mining  iron 
on  a  large  scale  in  Pennsylvania,  which  fell  only  on  account  of  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  insecurity  of  titles. 

While  thino-3  were  in  this  state,  Adams  wrote  from  England  in  great 
disgust  at  the  rejection  of  his  treaty,  and  urged  reprisals.  He  declared 
that  we  could  get  no  treaty  until  we  should  set  up  restrictions,  that  is, 
we  were  to  put  a  hindrance  in  the  way  in  order  to  make  a  bargain  for 
getting  English  obstacles  removed  by  promising  to  remove  ours.  Mas- 
sachusetts took  this  advice,  but  found  that  it  drove  trade  away  to  New- 
port and  Portsmouth.  Virginia  did  the  same,  and  found  that  she  had 
likewise  benefited  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  the  Confederation  was  falling  to 
pieces,  and  was  a  pity  .nd  «  laughing  stock.  It  had  no  revenues  and 
could  not  pay  instalments  en  its  loans  as  they  fell  duo,  nor  even  the 
interest  on  its  debt.  Misery  was  great  throughout  the  country,  owing 
to  paper  money  and  debt  and  the  losses  of  war.  The  people  were  dis- 
contented and  rebellious,  actn.j'  (nsnrder  occjirving  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Cuxo...iii.  'Ihe  Congress  was  begging  the  States 
to  lay  a  uniform  five  per  cent,  duty  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  Confed- 
eration. The  question  of  import  tax  was,  therefore,  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  civil  order,  protection  to  manufactures,  foreign  commercial 
relations,  and  the  misery  arising  from  bad  currency  at  home.  Virginia 
having  tried  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Maryland  to  enforce  a  com- 
mon revenue  system  on  the  great  waters  of  those  States,  this  was  found 
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to  bo  fmpracticnblo  without  tho  co5peration  of  other  States.  This  led 
to  tho  Congress  of  Annapolis  in  1786,  whicli  was  only  u  comtnoroial  con- 
vontion,  and  which  found  no  better  way  to  discharge  the  task  it  hud 
undertaken  than  to  recommend  Congress  to  call  another  convention  in 
the  following  your  to  reviao  tho  Articles  of  Confederatioi, ,  that  is,  to 
provide  lor  a  common  revenue  syatem,  and  for  "the  regulation  of  com- 
merce," by  giving  the  general  government  permanent  power  for  thoso 
purpoaea.  Tlie  Convention,  when  it  met,  made  a  roniplete  reconstruction 
of  tJie  Articles  of  Confederation  and  gave  us  the  present  Constitution. 
You  see,  then,  just  how  tr.uch  truth  there  is  in  the  assertion  that  tho 
country  was  ruined  l)y  free  trade  during  the  Confederation,  and  that  the 
Constitution  was  made  to  give  protection. 

lu  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  question  of  free  trade  came 
up  under  tho  form  of  a  desire  for  a  navigation  law,  and  it  at  once  took 
a  sectional  form.  The  Eastern  States  wanted  tho  Constitution  chiefly  in 
order  In  get  such  a  law.  The  Southernmost  States  wanted  free  crade. 
liio  positions  of  the  two  sections  were  inverted  in  regard  to  slavery 
While  some  of  the  Middle  States  wanted  neither  .  i.i-uti(m  huvs  nor  • 
slavery.  It  was  one  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  was  inserted,  together  with  tho  allowance 
of  the  slave  trade  until  1808  (under  the  permission  to  tax  slaves  not  over 
ten  dollars  per  head),  and  the  prohibition  of  export  duties. 

No  sooner  did  the  House  of  Representatives  get  a  quorum  than  the 
subject  of  revenue  came  up,  and  no  sooner  was  the  subject  of  revenue 
taken  up  than  the  question  of  protection  was  raised. 
In  the  debate,  Madison  said: 

*'  I  own  myself  the  friendof  a  very  free  system  of  commerce.  If  industry 
and  labor  are  left  to  take  their  own  course  they  will  generally  be  directed 
to  those  objects  which  are  most  productive,  and  that  in  a  manner  more 
certain  and  dirent  than  tho  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened  legislature 
could  point  out.     Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  national  interest  is  more  pro- 
mot.^u  by  such  legislative  directions  than  the  interest  of  the  individuals 
concerned.     Yet  I  concede  that  exceptions  exist  to  this  g-nonvl  rule, 
important  iu  themselves,  and  claiming  the  particular  attention  of  this 
committee.    If .  merica  were  to  leave  her  ports  perfectly  free,  and  to  make 
no  discrimination  between  vessels  owned  by  citizens  and  tho^e  owned  by 
foreigners,  while  other  nations  make  such  discrimination,  such  u  policy 
would  go  to  exclude  American  shipping  from  foreign  ports,  and  we  should 
be  materially  affected  in  one  of  our  most  important  interests." 

Again,  in  reply  to  Fitzsiramonh),  of  Pennsylvania,  who  wanted  more 
•protection,  and  wanted  to  discourage  luxurv,  and  made  certain  ])iopo8i- 
tions  to  that  end,  he  said :  "  Some  of  the  propositions  may  be  productive 
Of  revenue,  and  some  may  nrotwt  our  domestic  manufactures,  though  the 
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latter  subject,  which  involves  some  intricate  questions,  ought  not  to  b^ 
too  confusedly  blended  with  the  former." 

That  is  to  s»y,  ho  was  one  of  those  who  believe  tliut  a  doctrine  can  be 
true  and  its  application  unwise,  and  he  tliought  tliat  the  coercion  to  be 
exercised  on  somebody  elae  by  doing  one's  self  an  injury  was  sufPoient 
cause  for  submitting  to  suffering.  Ho  also  tried  very  hard,  on  tl  .s  and 
subsequent  occasions,  but  fortunately  in  vain,  to  introduce  discriminating 
duties  as  between  the  nations  with  which  we  had  treaties  and  those  with 
which  we  had  none. 

.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  utterance  which  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  discussion  of  chis  tariff  question  Avas  made  by  Fisher  Ames  in  this 
debate  of  1789.    He  said  :     "  From  the  different  situation  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  Europe  and  America,  encouragement  is  necessary.    In  Europe 
the  artisan  is  driven  to  labor  for  his  bread.    Stern  necessity,  with  her 
iron  rod,  compels  his  exertion.    In  America,  invitation  and  encourage- 
ment, are  needed.     Without  them  the  infant  manufacture  droops,  and 
those  who  might  be  employed  in  it  seek  with  success  a  competency  from 
*  our  cheap  and  fertile  soil."    For  a  man  to  adduce  the  facts  which  are  tho 
grandest  argument  on  one  side  of  the  question  as  an  argument  on  the 
Qther    is    not    common,    and    that    a    man    like    Fislier   Ames   could 
do    it    is    a    proof    of     the     depth     to    which    long    rooted    notions 
can     affect     a    man's    mind.       The     argument     amounts     to     saying 
that    it    is     so     easy    for    laborers     to     git    a    living    in    America, 
that,  we  must  make  it  hard  to  get  a  living  here  in  order  that  work  may 
be  done.    It  states  the  protectionist  position  in  America,  however,  with 
great  exactness.    Tlie  cheap  and  fertile  soil,  by  nature,  holds  out  to  men 
of  the  artisan  class  a  competency  in  return  for  moderate  and  easy  labor. 
In  order  tiiat  they  might  be  forced  to  work  at  manufactures,  which  were, 
iji  the  nature  of  things,  less  remunerative  in  a  noAv  country  with  bound- 
less fertile  soil,  it  was  necessary  to  curtail  by  artificial  and  legal  arrange- 
ments the  profits  of  agriculture.     This  is  just  what  the  tariff  lias  do*ne" 
from  178'J  until  tliis  day.     We  are   more  familiar  witli    tlie  argument 
under  the  form  of  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  liere  and  aliroad,  but  it 
comes  back  to  just  what  Ames  so  simply  stated.    The  competition  which 
the  protectionist  employer  has  had  to  contend  against  l:ere  has  never 
been  tlie  cheapness  of  foreign  labor  ;  it  has  been  the  greater  return  which 
his  men  Cduld  get   by  putting  the  same  labor  on  the  soil.     Tliat  is  the 
only  meaning  of  the  higli  wages  in  this  country.     What  makes  Avages 
high  ?    Where  do  they  come  from  ?     Or  why  is  it  that  artisans  are  told 
that  protection  makes  wages  high  ?     How  are  tl^ese  tilings  reconcilable? 
Or  liow  is  it  that  tlie  foreign  hibor  with  Avhich  we  are  told  that  we  can- 
not compete  is  especially  that  of  England,  where  wages  are  higher  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe  ?    Or  wliy  is  it  that  high-priced  labor  can  Qom- 
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pete  here  in  agriculture  and  stand  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of  trans- 

S7ft  T  ;•,  T^'^rr  ^"^'^  ^''''  ^''^^^^*^  "^^'^  «f  *he  wages  class  ean  get 
all  the  fertile  land  they  can  till  by  going  to  it;  because  the  capital  re- 
quired  IS  very  small,  and  because  the  returns  are  almost  pure  reward  of 

m^nt,-  ^      7-^'"^  "'*  ^'^  '^*"*'^'  ''''"''  ^''^•^^  "'^1^'^«  the  induce, 

ment  IS  equal.     It  is  the  great  form  in  which  the  new  country  holds  out 

grand  opportunities  to  the  man  who  has  nothing  but  his  manual  labor  to 
depend  upon,  and  he  protective  system  does,  and  always  has  taken  away 
from  the  farmer,  laborer  and  artisan,  the  advantages  wliich  nature  ofTeri 
mm  in  the  new  country. 

To  return  to  the  tariff  debate  of  1789.  The  character  of  all  tariiflegis- 
latiou  in  (hm  country,  as  a  grand  grab  struggle  between  interest,  and 
sections,  was  illustrated  then. 

The  South  except  Georgia,  wanted  a  high  tariff  duty  on  rum,  forreve- 
nue  ;  the  Middle  States,  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  fhe  Eastern  Statet 
or  protection  to  their  rum  distilleries.  Georgia  opposed  this  tax  b« 
he  used  a  grea  deal  of  rum,  and  bought  it  in  the  West  Indies  with  her 
lumber.  The  Southern  and  Middle  States  wanted  a  tax  also  on  molasses' 
but  this  the  Eastern  States  vigorously  opposed.  Molasses  was  the  raw 
material  of  rum.  t  was  bought  witli  salt  fish.  Limber  and  staves  sent  to 
the  West  Indies.  Rum  was  itself  an  export  to  Africa.  Botli  the  Eastern 
States,  in  this  c^ise,  and  Georgia,  in  the  preceding,  felt  and   urged  the 

cold  tT^f^'•;i"^  '''^^^  "   ''''^   ''''  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^  manufacturer: 
scouted,  that  the  tariff  on  imports  would  diminish  the  trade  and  lessen 

the  exports;  that  is,  cripple  the  -  home  industrv."     Our  present  tariff 
IS  uiKiuestionably  acting  in  tlie  same  way  on  all  the  great  staple  agri- 

cultural  industries  of  the  country  wliich  export  their  product 

The  South  opposed  the  tax  on  iron  and  steel,  as  all  agricultural  inter- 
es  s  inust  Ihe  Pennsylvanians  replied  that  the  manufacture  was  already 
estabhslied  in  their  State,  and  that  a  slight  duty  would,  "  in  a  little  while  " 
lead  to  a  great  production.  ' 

^  The  Soutli  wanted  a  protective  tax  on  hemp,  claiming  that  rice  and 
mdigo  were  unprofitable.  Pennsylvania  opposed  any  tax  on  hemp  as  a 
raw  material  of  cordage,  but  wanted  a  tax  on  that.  New  England  oo- 
l.)sed  the  tax  on  cordage  as  a  raw  material  of  ships,  but  wanted  protec- 

.on  on  ti.e  latter.  In  the  midstof  this  wrangling  .tfort  toinventsome  way 
by  law  to  enable  people  to  t  rich  in  the  country,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  cotton  was  only  incidentally  alluded  to.  A  tax  of  three  centa  a 
pound  was  put  upon  it,  on  tlie  chances  that  it  mi-dit  come  to  something, 
li.is  well  Illustrates  the  amount  of  foresight  that  statesmen  ean  ever  ex- 
ercise ,n  tliese  matters.  They  j.assed  over  an  article,  destine.^  ■  natui-al 
circumstances  to  become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  coun,  rv  while- 
ihoy  Were  looking  for  something  to  encourage,  and  when  thev  found  such 
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an  article,  whose  value  lay  iu  naturs  and  fact,  it  was  totally  beyond  their 
puny  systems  of  artificial  aid. 

The  Soutl,  opposed  any  duty  on  spikes  or  nails.  Goodhue  replied  for 
JVew  England,  that  they  Avere  already  exported,  and  that  a  tax  would  soon 
produce  enough  for  all  North  America.  It  was  a  «  domestic  manufacture" 
m  chimney  corners.  "  Domestic  manufactures  "  was  a  term  then  used  for 
household  manufactures,  which  were  regarded  with  great  favor  as  a  de- 
Birable  thing.  »o  «  uo 

For  twenty.five  years  after  this  time  protectionist  jonrnals  gathered  in- 
stances of  farmers  whose  wives  or  daughters  spun  and  wove,  and  whose 
Bona  spent  the  evening  in  making  nails  at  the  chimney  coraer,  and  such 
journals  paraded  these  cases  as  glorious  instances  of  industry.    This  went 
on  long  after  machinery  had  so  cheapened  these  mannfactures  that  an 
hour^s  farm  work  would  pay  for  more  goods  of  this  kind  than  people 
could  make  by  hand  va  a  day,  but  the  old  people  who  clung  to  the  method 
were  pointed  to  as  models,  and  the  young  people  who  preferred  printed 
calicoes  to  homespun  and  leisure  to  nail-making,  were  scolded  for  their 
extravagance.    This  opinion  had  no  necessary  connection  with  protec- 
faon  but  It  spmng  from  the  general  erroneous  point  of  view  that  we 
want  work  for  the  sake  of  work,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  results  :  that  in- 
dusfcry  IS  a  good  thing,  not  because  it  produces  more  goods,  but  because 
I ''  ?w  ',^^'t^^'^  '^''^^  «^  Jife  is  not  abundance  ^ith  leisure,  but  scare 
ity  with  toil.    Hence  it  seems  Avise  to  refuse   the  benefits  of  machinery 
owned  by  foreigners  in  the  first  place,  and  before  they  know  it,  those  who 
advocate  protection  to  bring  factories  into  being  are  applauding  those 
who  refuse  to  profit  by  the  machinery  when  established 
,V    k'-T/°^LT?  ""l^  "Virginia,  which  latter  then  expected  to  become  a 
ahip-building  State,  favored  navigation  acts  as  protection  to  shipping. 
The  other  States,  as  freight-payers  and  not  ship  owners,  objected.  A  dis- 
crimmat.ng  tonnage  duty  was  laid,  and  ten  per  cent,  was  reduced  from 
duties  on  goods  imported  in  American  .hips.     A  special  discriminating 
duty  was  laid  on  tea,  because  the  tea  trade  could  only  bo  carried  on  by 
a  drain  of  specie."    The  wars  in  Europe  and  the  incix)ased  tmde  of  neu- 
trals during  the  next  twcnty.five  years  led  to  an  immense  increase  of 
American  .liipping  independent  of  protection,  but  it  became  an  im- 
portant precedent,  as  I  shall  show,  in  the  tariff  debate  of  1816 

The  turitf  of  1789  avowedly  adopted  the  principle  of  proteotion.  The 
preamble  read  as  follows:  "Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
toe  cncouragx^nient  and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid,  . 
&c.  It  was  dec  ared  to  be  only  ton.ponuy  in  order  to  give  infant  indus- 
tries a  start,  and  was  limited  to  mn.  The  duties  lovied  und.r  it  wero 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  8^  per  cent.    During  thn  .Lbat-  'um^ 
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ibars  were  expreBsed  that  the  duties  might  be  so  high  as  to  encourage 
smugghng.  To  this  Mr.  Madison  replied  thai,  he  «  would  not  believe  that 
the  virtue  of  our  citizens  was  so  weak  as  not  to  resist  that  temptation  to 
smuggling  which  a  seeming  interest  might  create.  Their  conduct  under 
the  British  Government  was  no  proof  of  a  disposition  to  evade  a  just  tas. 
At  that  time  they  conceived  ihemselves  oppressed  by  a  nation  in  whose 
councils  they  had  no  share,  and  on  that  principle  resistance  was  justified 
to  their  consciences.  The  caae  waa  now  altered ;  all  had  a  voice  in  every 
regulation,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  a  great  revolution  in  sentiment  when 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  man  who  wounds  the  honor  of  hia 
country  by  a  baseness  in  defrauding  the  revenue,  at  the  same  time  exposes 
nis  neighbors  to  further  impositions." 

_  This  tariff,  then,  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  The  duties  were 
raised  the  next  year  so  as  to  equal  an  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem  rate,  and  in 
1792  they  were  raised  to  equal  13^  per  cent.  Between  the  tariff  of  1789 
and  that  of  1816,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  seventeen  acts  were  passed 
affecting  duties,  generally  and  steadily  raising  thorn. 

The  most  important  incident  in  this  early  tariff  history  was  Hamil- 
ton's report  on  the  manufactures,  December  5,  1791.  It  came  from  a 
man  who  held  and  deserved  high  authority  as  a  statesman,  and  it  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  It  has  been  the  arsenal 
from  which  our  popular  school  of  protectionists  have  borrowed  ever 
since.  Its  political  economy,  however,  is  very  erroneous,  and  defective  in 
many  fundamental  respects.  It  is  erroneous  as  to  Avages,  and  it  confuses 
credit,  capital  and  money.  It  is  marked  throughout  by  the  errors  of  the 
old  mercantile  system,  hinging  all  its  views  of  foreign  trade  on  the  im- 
port or  export  of  specie  to  be  occasioned,  ^hus  Hamilton  says:  «  The 
West  India  Islands,  the  soils  of  which  are  the  most  fertile,  and  the  nation 
which  in  the  greatest  de-ree  supplies  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  pi«. 
Clous  metals,  exchange  to  a  loss  with  almost  every  other  country." 

He  admits  the  force  of  the  broad  free  trade  arguments,  but  thinks 
that  while  other  nations  follow  the  restrictive  system,  the  United  States 
must  do  so.  He  speaks  of  the  hindrances  met  with  in  attempting  to 
export  American  products,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  a  general  con- 
viction of  the  mischief  of  the  entire  restrictive  system,  and  not  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  ought  to  adopt  the  same  policy. 
Though  led  to  advocate  protection  on  this  special  plea,  he  goes  on  to  try 
to  give  it  a  theoretical  justification.  Wo  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  again;  but  I  beg  you  here  to  observe  the  difference.  If  the  argument 
was  made,  as  it  often  was  for  our  Ih-st  half  century,  that  free  trade  was 
good,  but  that  wo  must  restrict  because  others  did,  it  would  follow  that 
we  ought  to  ahaiulon  restriction  as  fast  and  as  far  as  others  did.  If  the 
argument  was  bused  on  principle  and  theory,  it  would  be  good  any  time. 
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for  all  imtions,  aud  forever.     The  argument  of  expediency  was  used  honr- 
ever,  us  in  this  report  of  Ilarnilton,  to  break  the  force  of  the  common 
sense  free  trade  view,  and  the  theoretical  argument  was  smuggled  in  be- 
hind it.     He  distinguishes  seven  particulars  in  which  he  tliinks  protec" 
tion  is  theoreticHlly   advantageous.     Of  these,   three,    "the   division   of 
labor,"  '•■  affording  greater  scope  for  the  diversity  of  talents,"  and  '•■ifrord 
ing  a  more  ample  and  various  field  fur  enterprise,"  are  only  subdivisions 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  tlie  ''diversification  of  industry,"  und  may  be 
noticed  under  that  head.     The  issue  here  between  the  free  trader  -md  the 
protect'onist  depends  on  radJcally  different  views  of  jiuman  society     The 
question  is  whetlier   industry  diversifies  itself  as  chances  arise  under  the 
operation  of  natural  forces,  so  that  man  can   neither  hasten  the  process 
nor  retard  It  without  doing  injury ;  or  whether  the  legislature  must  be 
always  on  the  watch  to  discharge  a  heavy  responsibility  restin<.  ui)on  it 
viz.,  to  tell  society  when  and  how  to  adjust  itself  into  groups  for  in- 
dustrial  purposes      Tlie   industrial   history  of  the    American  colonies 
oflers  the  best  proof  m  the  world  of  the  truth  of  the  former  view      There 
we  see  communities  growing  from  the  simplest  germ,  isolated  to  a  certain 
extent.     We  see  that  the  development  of  society  is  as  regular  and  as 
natural  as  that  of  a  plant,  and  there  is  no  more  need  of  human  interfer 
ence  than  there  is  to  make  a  bud  burst  into  a  blossom  at  the  proper 
moment.     It  is  a  development,   moreover,    whicli   can   ot  be   hastened 
without  injury.     A  new  country  cannot  have  the  higher  social  develop- 
ments until  Its  poillilation  begins  to  grow  dense.     It  is  so  witli  us  yet. 
TVe  have  not  the  literature  or  the  science  or  the  fine  arts  of  the  old 
countries,  but  we  have  not  their  poverty  and  misery.     We  must  take  our 
advantages  and  disadvantages  together. 

J^ow  the  diversification  of  industry  comes,  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  or 
advantageous,  of  itself.     We  must  wait  for  it  till  it  comes,  and  we  must 
take  It  when  it  comes.    Tlie  South  will  find  its  interest  in  cotton  culture 
as  a  great  prevaihng  industry  for  a  long  time  to  come.     The  same  is  true 
of  tlie  wheat  of  the  West.    No  preaching  can  induce  men  to  abandon  the 
industry  which  IS  the  most  lucrative,  and  no  law  can  make  them  doit 
without  injuring  their  interest.     As  for  the  scope  for  varied  talents,  per- 
sons  go  to  the  places  which  offer  an  arena  for  their  talents.     They  do 
not  sit  still  and  say:  "Let  us  make  an  arena  here."    The  tendency  of 
man,  as  transportation  is  made  easier  and  emigration  freer,  is  to  stop  trvin- 
to  coerce  nature,  and  to  put  himself  where  nature  spontaneously "aid"^. 
Inm.     As  for  the  division  of  labor,  it  is  just  as  great  and  just  as  advan- 
tageou.,  now     uu  transportation  is  easy,  if  the  laborers  are  locally  dis- 
tributed as  if  they  are  industrially  distributed.      Look  at  the  distribution 
m  our  own  country.    The  South  raises  raw  materials,  tlie  West  raises 
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food,  and  the  East  manufactures.    As  for  the  vai-ied  field  of  enterprise, 
the  world  opens  that,  and  our  enterprises  seek  the  place  of  advantage. 

Hamilton  next  says  that  protection  extends  the  use  of  machinery 
He  means  that  if  there  are  manufactures,  there  is  more  use  for  macliinei-y 
than  there  is  in  agriculture.  On  this  view  you  do  the  husines^  to  use 
the  machinery,  you  do  not  use  machinery  to  do  the  business. 

Next  lie  argues  that  protection  furnishes  additional  employment  to 
classes  not  formerly  engaged  in  thp  business.  This  is  the  argument  that 
protection  makes  work.  It  is  very  true  that  protection  makes  work,  but 
that  It  makes  more  work  without  making  more  producf.  It  increases  the 
human  exertion  necessary  to  gain  the  same  amount  of  good. 

He  had  in  view  domestic  work  auxiliary  to  adjacent  manufaetories. 
He  thinks  that  the  factories  offer  employment  to  the  wives  and  ciiildren 
of  farmers,  in  work  which  they  can  do  at  home.     He  refers  to  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  factories  in  England,  and  he  thinks  that  the  farmer's 
income  might  be  enlarged  by  this  aid.     Let  us  realize  the  facts.    An 
American  farmer  could,  by  virtue  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  country, 
if  untrammeled  by  interference,  support  himself  and  a  family  by  his  vwn 
labor.     Farm  work  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  participation  of  all  the 
family  to  a  certain  degree.    Beyond  that  the  farmer  could  give  his  wife 
leisure  for  the  culture  and  accomplishments  of  life.   He  could  also  sni)port 
his  children  up  to  maturity,  giving  them  a  long  and  compl.  to  education. 
Now  adopt  the  protective  system  and  put  up  a  fostered  industry  by  the 
side  of  his  farm.    I  think  it  very  likely  that  you  would,  soon  find  his  wife 
spending  her  time  over  work  from  the  factory,  and  his  children  curtailed 
of  their  time  jf  education  and  sent  to  work  in  it.    It  would  be  found 
necessary  to  take  some  such  step  to  keep  up  the  family  ineome  to  V:iq  old 
figure.     Work  would  be  made  for  the  wife  and  children,  and  the  amount 
of  that  work  wJiich  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  would  be  no  unfair 
measure  of  the  harm  the  restrictive  system  had  inflicted  on  the  farmer. 
The  protective  system  simply  lowers  the  social  attainments  of  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives,  and  lessens  the  degree  of  education  to  which  farmers' 
children  can  aspire. 

The  next  object  which  Hamilton  thought  that  a  protective  system 
could  attain  was  the  promotion  of  immigration.  The;  best  examination 
of  this  claim  is  to,  look  at  the  fact  as  to  what  immigration  has  taken 
place.  Of  c(.urs,j  protection  cannot  be  credited  with  any  other  immigra- 
tion than  that  which  has  taken  place  amongst  workmen  in  the  protected 
mdusti-ies.  The  total  immigration  for  fifty-one  years,  from  18;30  to  1870 
was  7,800,000.  Of  these  4,800,000.  or  Gl  per  cent.,  had  no  occupa- 
tion or  i3tated  none.  They  were  mostly  women  and  children  and  laborers, 
supplying  manual  labor,  which  the  new  country  deniaiidec]  in  large  quan- 
tities.    The  next  largest  number  was  of  Itiborers  so  reported,  1,300,000. 
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The  next  number  was  of   farmers,  900,000,  bearing  witness  to  the 
attractions  of  the  natural  atl vantages  of  the  country  simply.    The  neri 
number  was  of  mechanics,  not  specified,  500,000.     Of  the  others    the 
ouly  ones  possibly  included  in  protected  industries  were,  miners  92  181  • 
weavers  and  spinners,  14,790  (of  whom  nearly  half  came  between 'l8J0 
and  1840,  when,  as  is  well  known,  large  numbers  of  persons  in  these 
trades  came  from  England  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  sought  other  employment  here)  •  manufacturers,  4,530.    Now,  if  we' 
look  at  the  half  million  mechanics,  we  lind  that  very  few  of  them  belon- 
to  mdustries  which  are  protected.    For  the  sake  of  a  closer  examination" 
take  a  year  of  high  protection  and  very  large  immigration,  1870      The 
total  immigration  was  387,203.    Of  these,  those  classified  as  «  skilled 
workmen,"  numbered  31,964.     Of  these,   8,061   were  "mechanics  not 
sated,    leaving  say  24,000.    The  largest  numbers  amon  .st  these  were, 
blacksmiths,  2,378;  carpenters,  4,421 ;  masons,  2,190;  shoemakers,  1,557- 
tailors,  1,660  (none  of  whom  certainly  profited  by  protection) ;  miners, 
4^63;  weavers,  1,178  (who  came  into  more  or  less  protection).    The 
others  who  belonged  to  protected  industries  were,  brewers,  362  •  cutlers 
5  ;  distillers,  2;  file-makers,  2  ;  gunsmiths,  2;  hatters,  58  ;  hoemaker  1  • 
instrument  maker,  1;  iron  workers,  3;  jewelers,  409;   nailmakers,  19- 
potters,  8;  printers,  180;  puddlers,  2;   rope-makers,  3;  saddlers    167- 
Shipwrights,  9;  soap-makers,  3 ;  spinners,  7;  tanners,  102;  wool-sorter' 
1 ;  operatives,  23 ;  shepherds,  23.    Out  of  a  total  of  387,203  immigrants' 
the  number  who  came  to  make  articles  which  either  could  be  or  were 
protected  was  6,960,  or  less  than  two  per  cent.     It  appears  that  protec- 
tion  has  not  drawn  immigrants,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Hamilton's  next  point  is  that  protection  secures  a  more  certaia  and 
Bteady  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil.  This  is  the  notion  of  the 
"  home  market."  Hamilton  urged  it  on  the  ground  that  foreign  restric- 
tions  hindered  the  exportation  of  an  agricultural  surplus.  He  tliought  it 
necessary  for  government  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  provide  or 
secure  a  home  market.  Obviously  it  is  an  advantage  to  any  new  country 
to  increase  its  inhabitants.  If  such  increase  took  place  anywhere  there 
must  follow  an  increased  production. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  state  in  general  terms  what  hap- 
pens,  although  every  proposition  might  be  illnstratr  1  abundantly  from 
our  own  colonial  history.  The  industries  which  begin  first  in  a  new 
country  are  those  which  the  economists  call  ''extractive  industries" 
They  require  little  capital,  and  admit  of  little  division  of  labor.  They 
are  agriculture,  lumbering,  hunting  or  trapping,  fishing  and  mining. 
Some  meclianics  are  needed  in  the  building  trades.  In  regard  to  these 
persons,  one  principle  I  have  already  stated  was  illustrated  iu  the  early 
hiBtory  of  Massachusetts.    They  would  not  work  except  at  wa"-es  which 
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-would  equal  the  remuneration  which  they  could  get  in  the  industries 
mentioned.  The  way  the  Puritans  tried  to  deal  with  tlie  problem  was  to 
fix  wages  by  law,  but  the  men  either  took  to  agriculture,  or  went  on  to 
other  settlements  where  there  was  no  such  law.  At  first,  every  farmeris 
his  own  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  and  carpenter.  As  tlie  population 
increases  there  is  a  surplus  of  agricultural  products.  Some  who  have 
greater  skill  or  taste  for  the  mechanical  arts  work  in  tliosc  occupations 
for  others  until  the  division  of  labor  becomes  establislied  gradually  and 
naturally.  Some  products  are  exported,  being  raw  materials  of  great 
demand.  Manufactured  goods,  cloth,  tools,  books,  paper,  and  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  old  life  of  the  colonists  are  imported  in 
exchange.  Some  become  merchants  to  carry  on  this  exchange,  and  build 
a  town  at  the  seaport.  At  first,  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  may  be  the 
only  professional  men,  and  they  act  as  lawyers  and  doctors.  All  partici- 
pate in  legislation ;  merchants  do  all  the  banking.  As  the  population 
increases  and  the  country  fills  up  the  extractive  industries  become  less 
lucrative.  The  sources  for  some  of  them  become  exhausted,  the  supplies 
of  others  become  superabundant.  Farming  itself  undergoes  subdivisions 
and  refinements.  Orchards  are  planted  for  fruit,  and  gardens  for 
vegetables.  Stock  raising  becomes  profitable,  and  dairy  farming  js  ex- 
tended. Simultaneously  with  this,  without  any  dividing  line,  or  any 
exertion  whatever,  the  simple  mechanic  arts  which  existed  at  the  outset 
grow  into  independent  manufactures,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  colony,  the  facility  of  trans- 
portation, the  market  for  its  surplus  abroad,  the  amount  of  land  open, 
how  soon  or  how  rapidly  this  social  organization  will  be  developed.  If 
foreign  nations  all  had  severe  restrictions  upon  the  entrance  of  the  goods 
this  country  wanted  to  export,  they  would  put  just  so  much  premium  on 
the  early  development  of  manufactures  there.  Tlie  whole  tendency  of  a 
surplus  supply  of  food  would  be  to  force  some  of  the  producers  of 
it  to  seek  some  other  employment,  in  which  they  would  produce 
other  things  to  exchange  with  their  neighbors  for  food.  Every  refusal  of 
a  foreign  country  to  take  the  only  things  the  new  country  could  offer 
in  exchange  for  its  goods  would  throw  the  inhabitants  l)'ick  on  their 
neighbors  to  supply  the  want  by  such  exchange.  Every  such  act  would, 
moreover,  diminish  the  value  of  the  surplus,  that  is,  would  increase  the 
amount  which  the  farmer  could  afford  to  give  his  neighbor  for  making  his 
cloth  anu  iron  for  him.  The  "home  market"  would  tlius  "provtde" 
itself,  if  it  was  wanted,  and  the  want  itself  would  be  the  result  of  foreign 
errors,  iujuring  in  just  so  far  the  community  in  question.  If  one  of 
their  own  statesmen  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  his  business  to  pro- 
vide a  homo  market,  he  could  only  do  it  by  adopting  the  restrictive  sys- 
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'manufactures  were  possible  hy  cnnmorating  mnny  which  were  already 
thriving.  In  fact  the  country  became  very  i)rospprous  in  1789  and  1790 
so  soon  as  civil  order  Avas  f*ecured. 

Further  on  n^mn  ho  urges  au  argument  which  is  especially  iutereat- 
ing  because  at  a  later  time  it  became  very  popular:    tliat   j)ro(ection 
lowers  prices  through   the  home  competition.     One   is  imi)elled  to  ask 
why,  tlion,  those  interested  desii  ■  it.     Who  would  urge  OovernmentVn- 
tcrlercnco  to  lower  the  price  of  his  goods  ?     If  the  Governrnf-nt  snould  so 
act,  who  would  not  cry  out  to  be  "  let  alone"  ?    Nevertheless,  the  asser- 
tion IS  not  without  truth,  only  it  is  not  all  the  truth.     The  first  effect 
of  a  tariff  is  to  draw  many  persons  into  the  protected  industries  who 
believe  that  the  tariff  gives  them  full  margin,  and  that  special  knowl- 
edge, or  business  care,  or  sagacity  in  choicl-  of  situation  arc  not  neces- 
eary.      Factories  are  built  extravagantly,,  or  in  bad  situations.    There 
follows  large  production,  a  glut,  a  fall  in  prices,  perhaps  even  below  foreign 
prices.    Then  come  failures  of  those  who  have  been  most  reckless.     Then 
the  remaining  strong  firms  continue  and  adopt  rules  to  "limit  produc- 
tion,'^ the  necessary  manipulation  of  any  monopoly.     Prices  rise  again  on 
a  limited  supply,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  unless  the  combination 
is  really  strong  enough  to  keep  others  out.     These  fluctuations  are  the 
real  character  of  a  tai-iff  system,  not  cither  high  prices  or  low  prices,  and 
they  are  one  great  reason  why  protection  does  not  protect. 

Hamilton  next  considers  the  means  of  protection,  of  which  he 
enumerates  eleven.  These  are  import  duties,  prohibition  on  imports, 
prohibitions  on  exports,  bounties,  premiums,  drawbacks,  patents,  inspec- 
tion laws,  facilitation  of  remittances,  and  improvements  in  transporta- 
tion. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  and  pay  tribute  to  tlie  good  faith  of  this 
statesman,  who,  however  mistaken,  believed  that  he  was  working  for  his 
country's  good.     He  was  not  an  advocate  of  a  special  interest,  and  he,  at 
any  rate,  treated  his  subject  i)hilosophically.     You  have  here  the  nvhole 
system  of  interference  logical!        ried  out.     Bounties,  patents,  premiums, 
inspection  laws,  Government  uanking,  and  subsidies  to  transportation- 
all  belong  to  one  consistent  theory,  and  you  are  dealing  Avith  a  man  who, 
at  any  rate,  could  seize  a  principle  and  either  pursue  it  as  true  or  abandon 
it  as  false.     The  issue  comes  squarely  before  you.    Either  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Government  to  do  all  these  things  ov  none.     You  either  want  a 
paternal    Government  or  you  want  a  Government  which  is  merely  a 
reserved  force  in  behalf  of  peace,  justice  and  security,  and  which  is  at  its 
best  when  it  has  the  least  occasion  to  act.     Hamilton's   scheme  has 
been  very  unequally  carried  out.     Export  duties  arc  forbidden  in  the 
Constitution.     Bounties  on  exports  we  have  never  directly  employed. 
Drawbacks  arc  substantially  the  same  thing,  although  they  are  professedly 
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intended  fco  counterbalance  dutiea  on  ravr  materials.     Direct  bountlei 
and  promiumg  wo  have  not  used,  because  the  loss  would  be  too  distinctly 
Been,    lor  that  reason,  however,  they  would  be  the  beat  arrangement  of 
all  if  we  were  to  go  into  the  system  at  all.    By  the  census  of  1870,  the 
laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  pig-iron  numbered  altogether  ^ibU 
and  their  wages  amounted  to  «12,400,000.    The  capital  employed  is  re' 
turned  at  $50,100,000.    We  are  pointed  to  this  as  a  great  industry-a 
grand  thing  to  have.    The  duty  was,  when  the  census  was  taken,  j;9  per 
ton,  and  the  market  i)rice  of  American  over  imported  iron  showed  that 
this  sum  was  directly  added  to  the  cost  of  ad  we  used.    The  i)roauct  of 
the  home  manufacture  was  2,000,000  tons,  on  which  the  tariff  cost  us 
$18,000,000,  of  which  the  public  treasury  got  not  one  cent.    Seven  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  in  pig-iron  manufacture  would  be  $3,000,000,  which, 
with  tne  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  that  trade,  would  make  $10  000  000* 
If,  therefore,  we  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  pig-iron  manufacturers  to 
let  their  capital  decay,  paying  them  seven  per  cent,  on  it,  and  with  the  peo- 
ple employed  to  stay  idle  while  we  paid  them  their  full  wages,  provided 
that  we  might  have  our  iron  free,  we  should  have  made  $2,000,000  per 
annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  lower  price,  we  micrht  have 
afforded  a  much  larger  consumption  of  iron.     We  should,  moreover,  have 
had  509  steam  engines  to  apply  to  other  work.    We  should  have  saved 
$18,000,000  worth  of  coal,  charcoal  and  coke  for  other  uses,  and  we  sh  .uld 
have  left  4,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  in  the  ground  for  those  who  come 
after  ns  to  use  Avhen  they  can  do  it  profitably.     All  this  is  on  the  pro- 
tectionist hypothd-sis  that  this  industry  would  not  have  existed  but  for 
the  tarifr,  a  hypothesis  which  I  by  no  means  admit.     Now,  if  we  had 
had  a  bounty  on  iron,  instead  of  a  tariff,  these  facts  would  be  far  more 
generally  known  than  they  are.    Inspection  laws  have  been  ^vrudually 
laid  aside,  because  they  iirterfere  with  trade.      They  are  osttMisibly  in 
the  public  interest,  and  far  less  objectionable  than  the  other  means  men- 
tioned-;   but  here  the  cry  has  been  raised  to  be  "lot  alone."     Patents 
we  have  extended  more  and  more,  until  any  plea  which  may  be  made 
for  them  is  overwhelmed  under  their  abuse.    Tlie  other  devices.  Govern- 
ment banking  and  subsidies,  we  are  still  struggling  with. 

I  have  spent  so  much  time  and  attention  on  this  paper  of  Hamilton, 
because  it  has  been  liistorically  of  very  great  mipDrtaace.  It  is  the  best 
statement  of  tl.o  protectionist  argument  ever  made,  and  demands  this 
much  attention  in  r.ny  general  discussion  of  the  question.  In  the  ten 
years  following  its  preparation,  during  which  Hamilton,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  controlled  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  g'-eater  and  greater  revenue.  Hamilton  had,  in 
presenting  hi,:  plan,  been  very  careful  to  define  the  limits  within  which 
bethought  that  the  means  he  proposed  might  be  safely  and  wisely  em- 
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LEOTUUK  IV. 


The  Estadlishmbnt  op  Protectiobt  in  this  Country. 


In  my  last  lecture  I  sketched  the  origin  of  tho  protective  system  in 
this  country.     I  now  proceed  to  describe  its  growtii  iind  establishment. 
This  was  brought  about  by  incidents  connected  with  tho  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  those  which  followed,  produced 
g/eat  effecta  upon  the  trade  of  the  civilized  world.    The  United  States,  as 
tho  chief  neutral  carrier,  saw  its  shipping  multiplied  and  its  mercantile 
interests  enriched.    Tho  belligerents,  in  their  struggles  to  injure  each 
other,  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  this  neutral  traffic,  and  inflicted  great 
injury  on  tho  neutral  Avho  was  carrying  it  on.    Nevertheless,  tho  profits 
were  so  great  that  tlie  Americans  continued  it,  in  spite  of  losses.     When 
■war  broke  out  again  in  1803,  tho  indignation  here  at  tho  collisions  which 
took  i)laco  was  so  great,  that  measures  of  rosistanco  and  retaliation  were 
sought.    Tho  federalists  Avantcd  to  put  tho  country  in  a  state  of  defence 
and  build  a  navy  to  protect  commerce.      They  represented  tho  North* 
eastern  States  and  tho  shipping  interests.     The  adniinisti'ution,  however, 
with  the  great  majority  from  the  Middle  and  Soutliein  States,  demanded 
a  navy,  sought  to  reduce  expenditures,  and  turned  its  attention  to  meas- 
ures of  coercion  by  commercial  war.    These  measures  had  been  tried  with 
sad  results  during  the  revolution.     Mr.  Madison  had  urged  discriminat- 
ing duties  in  tho  first  tariff  as  a  means  of  forcing  foreign  nations  to  grant 
reciprocity,  and  he  hivl  urged  coercive  and  retaliatory  measures  of  that 
kind  during  AVashington's  administration  when  hostilities  in  Europe  first 
broke  out.     It  is  astonishing  wluit  faith  was  entertained  iu  such  measures. 
You  see  it  still  stroni,'  iu  the  South  when  tho  civil  war  l)roke  out,  when 
it  was  believed  that  withholding  cot*^^on  would  force  European  nations  to 
intervene. 

In  1805  an  act  was  passed  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  English 
manufactures  in  order  to  force  England  to  give  up  impressment,  and  in 
order  to  support  Piuknoy  and  Munroo  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  treaty. 
In  1800  England  blockaded  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  from  Brest  to 
the  Elbe.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  the  Berlin  Decree.  Iu  the  next  year 
England  replied  by  the  orders  in  council ;  Napoleon  rejoined  by  the  Milan 
Decree,  and  England  returned  onco  more  by  more  stringent  prohibitions. 
The  tenor  of  these  decrees  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  otiier  was  to  pro- 
hibit neutrals  from  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  to  put  such  trade  under 
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heavy  restraints.    Napoleon  was  trying  to  shut   tho  continent  u-^uinst 
I.ngl,sh  manufactures,  and  England  was  trying  to  keep  out  of  tho  conti- 
nent  pro^sions  and  colonial  supplies.    Between   tho  two,  neutral  com- 
merce snffored  the  greatest  loss  and  vexation.    Tho  Ameri  an  shipow^a 
comp  a.ued  and  called  on  their  government  for  protection.     The  meal! 
uro  adopted  was  tho  embargo  of  .1807,  by  which  the  shipowners  wore  pro- 
tected agamst  foreign  a^^gressors  by  being  shut  up  at  homo.    They  had 
be  oro  incunvd  Juuwy  risks,  now  their  own  government  in^posed  certain 
nun.     It  w:is  necessary  to  pass  one  act  after  another,  making  tho  embar- 
go more  stringent  and  tyrannical  in  order  t.>  check  evasions  of  it.     It  was 
repc-aled  m  a  httle  over  a  year,  but  non-intercourse  and  non-importation 
acts  were  substituted  .for  it  until  war  grew  out  of  it  in  1812 

Wo  are  concerned  witli  this  commercial  war  hero,  not  on  account  of 
ts  folly  or  imbeohty,  altliough  it  well  represents  tho  folly  of  all  restri^ 
tion,  but  on  account  of  its  connection  with  tho  strand  of  history  which 
ISOrTo'lS    """';  ,^-b-f'   ---tercourse,  and  war,   lasting  fr  m 
1807  to  1815   created  an  entirely  artificial  btate  of  things  here,  or,  per- 
haps  I  shouW  say,  the  United  States  was  drawn  into  the  distortion  and 
perversion  of  industry  and  commerce  which  the  great  wars  were  produc 
ng  'u  Europe     Manufactories  of  various  kinds  sprang  up  here  to'supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  when  cut  off  from  tho  usual  smu4s  of  supply  hi 
foreign  exchange.    They  produced  articles  of  inferior  quality  or  desk 
generally  speakmg,  but  people  had  to  be  satisfled  witlAhcm.    In  ma'n^ 
^asesalso  tho  products  were  dearer  than  those  normally  obtainable  abrcaZ 
They  were  sustained  by  the  artificial  diffloulties  in  foreign  exchange,  and 
bythe  dimm.shed  profits  of  other  industries  which  would  have  been  mo^ 
pro  itablo  here     In  1810,  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  madeTr^ 
port  in  which  he  stated  that  manufactures  of  wood  and  leather,  amongst 
other  things  were  exported  beyond  the  imports,  that  the  following  Indus- 
tries  were  "firmly  established,"  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  m^mufet 

ufactures  of  hemp,  and  a  few  otliers.     In  that  year  (1810)  some  effort 
was  made  to  get  more  protection  through  duties,  but  nothing  canio  of  it. 
The  same  effort  played  some  share  in  bringing  about  the  war,  which  was 
a  product  of  intrigue,  and  as  needless  as  it  was  fruitless.    One  of  Hio  first 
war  measures  was  to  double  all  duties  and  proliibit  the  import  of  English 
products      During  the  war  the  prices  of  manufactured  article.  wore°very 
high      Manufacturers  made  great  profits  and  factories  were  built  in  hiri 
numbers.     In  1814  all  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and  thfu 
tolIowaU  reckless  paper  money  period  which  has  never  been  equalled 
since.    Prices  rose  higher  than  ever,  and  here  we  have  again  an  illustra- 
tion  of  the  observation  previously  made  that  our  currency  and  tariff  errors 
Jiavo  been  mteitwined  thron-hout  our  history. 
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Observe  now  tho  outcome  of  all  this  for  the  matter  of  onr  'nrostiga- 
tion.      Embargo  and  war  had  created   a  false  and  artificial  Ftato   cf 
things  in  which  much  capital  had  b^en  invested  in  manufactures,  and 
industry     had  been  «  encouraged."    Under  the  false  light  in  which  thev 
wcr«  viewed,  embargo  and  war,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  beneficial  forces 
The  return  of  peace,  if  it  reopened  t.ade  and  let  things  return  to  their 
normal  condition,  would  bo  a  calamity.    It  was  necessary  to  secure  a  con- 
tmuance  of  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  these  industries  into 
existence,  m  order  to  secure  them  from  destruction.     Such  continuance 
could  not  be  brought  about  without  perpetuating  for  the  great  body  of 
consumers  the  scarcity,  loss  and  distress  of  war,  so  far  as  war  affected 
their  power  to  procure  and  enjoy  industrial  products.    This  then  is  exactly 
what  the  tariff,  which  was  adopted  in  181G,  did  do.    It  saved  a  part  of  the 
capital  involved  in  manufactures,  although  most  of  it  was  swept  away  in 
the  financial  crisis  which  ensued  in  1819,  on  the  collapse  of  the  paper 
jystem,  but  it  burdened  the  nation  with  the  same  trammels  which  em- 
bargo and  war  had  laid  upon  it. 

The  act  of  May  3d,  1815,  repealed  all  discriminating  duties  and  ton- 
nage taxes  in  favor  of  any  nation  which  should  take  similar  action  with 
regard  to  American  vessels  and  cargoes.  Here  wo  have  a  fact  of  interest 
to  the  general  history  which  we  are  pursuing.  This  was  what  wrs  known 
as  the  "  American  system,"  at  this  time.  We  saw  how,  in  the  treaty  with 
France  in  1778,  the  Americans  set  out  to  gain  general  reciprocity.  That 
came  to  be  called  the  "American  system,"  viz.,  general  recinrocity 
instead  of  the  old  commercial  treaties.  Now  the  plan  of  laying  counter- 
vailing dui  LS  to  enforce  reciprocity  came  to  be  called  the  « American 
system,  and  was  so  called  until  1824,  when,  by  a  still  further  perversion, 
that  name  was  applied  to  the  system  of  protective  duties.  Daniel  Webster 
at  that  time,  well  said  of  it:  "This  favorite  American  policy  is  what 
America  has  never  tried;  and  this  odious  foreign  policy  is  what,  as  we 
are  told,  foreign  states  have  never  pursued." 

The  act  of  February  5th,  1816,  continued  the  double  war  duties 
until  July  1,  but  the  general  tariff  act  was  approved  April  27th  1816 
The  tariff  was  not  at  this  time,  or  for  sixteen  years  after,  a  political  ques^ 
tion,  but  It  IS  noteworthy  that  tariffs  were  passed  in  every  presidential 
year  until  1832,  except  in  1030.    All  parties  agreed,  however  reluctantly, 
in  passing  the  increased  duties,  for  fear  of  alienating  the  votes  of  the  pro- 
tected mtcrests.    In  1820  a  tariff  was  proposed,  but  failed,  because  Mr 
Monroe  was  to  be  re-elected  without  a  contest.   As  yet,  however,  in  1816 
tlie  question  was  neither  political  nor  sectional.     New  England  generally 
opposed  the  tariff,  but  not  universally.     The  South  acceded  to  it  for  the 
sake  of  cotton.     This  article  was  then  heavily  taxed  abroad,  and  some 
very  cheap  manufactures  of  it  from  Chinaand  India  were  lar^rolv  iniported. 
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Jl!7ll^"°'f  "";'  ""'  ''•''"■'»l™»"'  »f  cotton  manufactures  here  wa. 
the  best  way  to  make  cotton  culture  lueraHve.  L„w„,lcs  of  Soutl,  fw 
hna  reported  the  bill,  auj  Oaibouu  made  a  speech  in  f2r  of  t  lu™ 
based  on  a  report  by  Dallas,  Secretary  of  he  Treasury  i n  hich  h! 
dinded  the  art  cles  subject  to  duty  into  Ihree  classes :  (1)'  J  „  TX^ 
the  homo  supply  «s  ade<,uafe  to  the  demand;  (8)  t|  „  „  of  which  he 
supply  was  ,jart,a  ;  (.■„  those  of  which  the  sup^i;  was  small  „r„,hiul 
He  proposed  graduated  duties  on  these  three  classes,  the  hH.es  dut^ 
falhng  on  he  first  class.  You  observe  at  once  the  incongruily  0„  Z 
panof  foster,ng„,A„t  iudustries,  duties  would  evident!,  b/highet™ 

revenue  tax  iTid   ™  f       '^  -T  ""L  ^^^'^  ''  "^"l"'"^'  ■■"•••  ""'j  » 
revenue  tai  laid  on  those  articles  which  were  least  produced    and   « 

mcdm„>  tax  on  those  which  were  in  the  heat  of  the  strLgle     I't  is  the 

best  poss,h  0  t^^st  of  a  theory  to  see  whether  it  admits  of  iwocont^ 

r  "o^r  Se™:  "r"""' "" '''""™  *"-^  -^  P-tic':;:: :: 
tboor;;:rti;r  See  nlzSoT-a:d'r:^o7'T:sr,^  1'" :; ''- 

.s  true  in  theory  but  bad  in  pnictice  is  a  radillf     „rdTt;    1^;  is'lhf 
attempt  of  ^an  to  earn  general  principles  for  guidaucc^^iu  hi  3ica 
Ush  .     Pr,;ct,ee  ,s  the  test  of  theory,  and  shows  that  the  genera    ™bci 
pies  have  bcvn  either  correctly  or  incorrectly  apprehended."  When  t  "^ 
fore,  a  theory  mim.ts  of  two  opposite  applick  ion,  in  prae  i  c    ono^ 
»h.ch  fits  It  as  well  as  the  other,  it  provjs  conclusively  '    ,7  h;  ZoU 

ntver  leaas  to  their  mdeiKnidence  and  to  free  trade      M'l.<.  ...iv^^  *       * 
proteetiou  use  the  first  form  of  the  theory  to       Ss  armil  iTf. 
second  to  secure  its  perpetuation.  adoption  and  the 

Calhoun's  chief  argument  for  protection  was  the  need  of  th-  nrr^ 
posed  manufactures  in  case  of  war      Thi.  nrcrnr«    7 1  T  ,    ^ 

led  n  any  t<,  resent  any  attempt  now  to  favor  them  ^ 

war  \Z  '"'^T'"^  for  protection  to  provide  against  the  contin^enc  -  of 
war  has  great  popular  weight.  The  policy  a.fd  history  of  the  U.iited 
States  since  810.  however,  afford  a  striking  commenLy  it  wt 
hav  .hvays  kep  our  army  down  a  little  below  the  point  of  eflciency 
We  have  grudged  the  education  of  a  few  offioers  We  1.  .v.  •  'i""'"^^- 
navy  so  lo.  that  we  hardly  do  our  share  in  tl  e  ^lic!  >f  X  ^  7 
pay  ^^  heed  to  our  forUfications.     Yet  we  voL^i^^  ^     ^     .el^: 

iu,n„i.„. ,..  (  "     7         f        ',  P"='^'='ic'  war  by  industrial  restraints.     Our 
ropulai  orators  formerly  made  much  capital  by  comparing  our  e.^pendi! 
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tares  tor  army,  navy  and  fortifications,  with  those  of  tlie  old  countries; 
but  they  said  nothing  of  this  industrial  loss  incurred  to  the  same  end 

Furthermore,  is  it  not  a  satire  on  this  notion  to  remember  that  the 
only  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  since  1816  have  been  that 
with  Mexico  and  the  civil  war,  in  neither  of  which  our  cherished  indus- 
trial Hulependence  was  of  any  use  to  us  ? 

I  am  not  arguing  for  expenditures  on  armies  and  navies.  Far  from  it 
We  are  happy  in  not  needing  them.  Any  one  who  has  to  come  three* 
thousand  miles  to  figlit  us  will  think  well  of  it  first.  I  only  point  out 
the  grotesque  contrast  between  our  preparations  for  war  of  the  one  kind 
and  ot  the  other. 

In  fact,  however,  the  independence  which  we  seek  must  be  sought  in 
aaother  direction.  Independent  men  are  those  who  have  wealth,  not 
those  whose  houses  are  stored  for  a  siege.  Independent  nations  are  those 
which  are  wealthy,  because  they  can  command  what  they  want  when  they 
vant  It.  Ihose  will  be  wealthiest  which  give  industry  its  freest  course  in 
time  of  peace. 

The  case  of  the  South  during  the  late  war  is  a  most  striking  proof  of 
the  fallacy  of  tl,e  "  independence"  doctrine.     The  South  had  less  of  this 
artihcial  mdepeu  icnce  than  any  country  in  the  world.    It  was  blockaded 
and   mcloseu  by  an  immensely   superior  force,  and  what  happened? 
First  people  found  that  when  they  had  put  their  last  stake  on  war,  they 
could  do   witliout  thousands  o*"  things  which  had   seemed  essential; 
second,  tiicy  found  substitutes  and  makeshifts  to  take  the  place  of  real 
essentials;  third,  they  found  tluit,  so  long  as  they  had  commodities  to 
exchange  which  the  rest  of  the  world  wanted,  no  power  could  prevent 
the  exchange  from  going  on.     It  does  not  become  those  who  needed  four 
years  to  subdue  the  South  to  argue  that  it  was  weak  for  lack  of  indus- 
trial independence.     Indeed,  the  argument  is  incomplete  in  two  or  three 
important  j.omts.    Suppose  that  the  South  had  not  been  weakened  by 
Slavery  ;  suppose  that  it  had  been  an  independent  nation  before  and  had 
enjoyed  free  trade,  so  that  its  people  had  possessed  all  the  wealth  thev  might 
Lave  accumulared;  suppose  that  its  enemy  had  been  obliged  to  seek  it 
over  the  ocean,  and  by  sea  attack  only;  on  sucli  a  hypothesis  who  can 
believe  that  the  South  would  have  suffered  because  it  had  not  "ei.jo'ed 
protection,"  and  who  can  urge  us,  on  the  chances  of  ever  findin- our- 
selves in  the  position  of  the  South,  to  go  on  creating  an  nrtifieiarinde- 
pendence  ?     Our  independence  lies  in  union,  good  government,  and  five 
industry. 

The  tarifFof  1810  was  not  carried  against  tlio  instincts  of  the  American 
people  towards  freedom  without  strong  oj^position.  The  great  majority 
adhered  to  the  old  Jeff-ersonian  doctrines  and  policy.  They  wanted  to 
get  vul  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  reduco  ta.\ea  and  expenditures,  to  re- 
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duce  the  number  of  office-holders,  and  to  "lot  things  alone."  The  pre- 
Tailing  argument  was  the  interest  of  the  existing  invest.aents,  which,  of 
course,  no  one  de.iired  to  destroy.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the 
barrier  of  taxation  was  no  equivalent  for  embargo  and  war. 

The  rei.iirn  of  peace  in  Europe  allowed  industry  and  finance  to  return 
to  the  operations  of  natural  laws  and  to  escape  from  the  constraints  o! 
twenty-live  years  of  \var.     The  shock  was  terrible,  and  it  took  ton  yeara 
for  its  effects  to  subside.    In  1816,  the  English  exported  immense  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  goods  to  the  Continent  and  to  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  these  transactions  were  disastrous.    Our  paper  money  here 
also  exercised  its  inlluence  to  encourage  overtrading  and  overimportation. 
In  1817,  tJio  manufacturera  were  in  distress.     Cries  were  heard  against 
the  inundations  of  foreign  goods,  against  the  drain  of  specie  and  against 
the  balance  of  trade.     Evidently  we  cannot  understand  tliese  things  with- 
out takhig  into  account  the  movements  wliich  were  going  on  in  the  other 
industrial  nations,  but  the  popular  opinion  hero  was  that  the  English 
had  set  out,  by  a  sacrifice  of  some  millions  worth  of  goods,  to  destroy 
American  manufactures.      This  belief  had  deep  root  and  perhaps  has 
only  lately  died  out,  since  we  have  ceased  to  he;',r  cries  of  "British  gold" 
whenever  any  one  sjjake  of  free  trade.    The  notion  I  have  referred  to  re- 
ceived strong  re-enforcemeufc  from  a  remark  of  Brougham's  wliich  you 
may  find  quoted  in  the  first  popular  protectionist  work  you  choose  to 
take   up,  in  which  he  recommended  liis  countrymen  to  reconquer  the 
American  market.  If  he  meant  to  propose  to  them  to  sacrifice  their  capital 
in  giving  sevenil  millions'  worth  of  goods  to  the  Americans  in  order  to  de- 
stroy factories  which  would  spring  up  again  the  moment  they  tried  to 
reimbunso  themselves,  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  at  liim. 

An  eager  effort,  however,  in  favor  of  protection  was  now  commenced, 
and  it  was  kept  up  for  fifteen  years.  If;  had  an  organ  in  Nilcs'  Hegister, 
the  editor  of  which  was  a  fanatical  protectionist.  He  fi'lod  his  paper, 
week  after  v>cek,  with  essays,  items,  statistics,  and  arguments  in  favor  of 
"  home  industry."  No  such  effort  has  over  been  made  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  believe  that  one  can  understand  the  means  by  which  the  natural 
tendency  ..)f  the  American  people  to  freedom,  and  their  early  bia^  that 
Avay,  was  perverted,  only  by  observing  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which 
protectionism  v/as  inculcated. 

The  tariff  of  ISIG  had  provided  for  a  gradual  decline  of  the  tax  on 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  Congress  had  refused  to  include,  as  was  de- 
sired, a  prohibition  of  nankeens,  but  the  time  at  which  the  reduction  on 
woolens  and  cottons  was  to  take  place  was  deferred  until  1S2G,  by  an  Act 
of  April,  20,  1818,  and  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  raised  from  $9  to  $15 
per  ton. 

Tiio  tariii'  of  lolG  had  also  adopted  the  principle  of  the  minimum  on 
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cotton  cloth,  and  cotton  yarn,  none  of  the  former  being  rated  at  less  than 
25  cents  per  square  yard,  whatever  its  cost  at  the  place  of  exportation. 
This,  of  course,  cut  off  the  American  people  from  any  advantage  bv  the 
great  factory  system  of  England,  or  from  the  introduction  of  machinery 
in  England,  so  far  as  these  improvements  tended  to  cheapen  cotton  cloth. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  incorrect  valuation  of  the  pound  sterling, 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  at  this  time,  and  the 
long  credit  given  by  the  government  for  duties,  to  some  extent  neutral- 
ized the  duties. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Pittsburgh,  introduced  three  bills,  one  for 
increased  duties,  one  for  taxes  on  auction  sales,  and  one  for  cash  payment 
of  duties,  which  aU  failed  to  pass.  In  1823  and  1823,  other  bills  were  in- 
troduced for  increasing  duties,  which  failed  to  pass.  It  was  not  until  the 
great  presidential  struggle  of  1824  that  another  tariff  crowned  the  seven 
years'  struggle.  Before  taking  that  up  I  desire  to  present  to  you  some  of 
the  cliief  doctrines  which  were  believed  and  taught  at  this  time,  as  we 
learn  them  from  the  congressional  debates  and  Niles'  Register. 

It  Avas  argued  that  wages  wore  not  higher  here  than  in  England  when 
properly  measured.  This  was  in  answer  to  the  free  trade  argument  as 
then  put,  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  develop  manufactures  here  because 
of  this  disadvantage.  Of  course,  if  it  is  true  that  wages  are  higher  here, 
that  would  be  the  true  inference. 

It  was  also  agreed,  on  behalf  of  protection,  that  protection  and  revenue 
were  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  that  the  government  ought  to  be 
supported  by  "direct"  taxation,  while  duties  on  imports  should  be  re- 
served entirely  for  purposes  of  protection.  Niles  publislied  long  articles 
in  which  he  urged  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  be  brought  forward  many 
and  strong  considerations  in  favor  of  what  he  called  direct  taxation.  He 
showed  what  the  tariff  really  cost  each  consumer,  he  opposed  a  revenue 
from  import  duties  as  uncertain,  and  all  this  in  lavor  of  prohibitory  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  protection. 

Another  feature  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  shipping  interest  was 
blamed  in  no  measured  terms  for  opposing  protection  to  muuufactures. 
The  growth  of  sliipping  was  pointed  out  and  traced  buck  to  tlic  discrimi- 
nating and  tonnage  duties  of  1789,  and  tlie  shipping  interest  was  charged 
with  sellislmess  in  resisting  the  application  of  tlio  sanu".  means  to  other 
industries.  In  this  connection  we  meet  with  the  best  instance  of  the 
fallacy  which  inheres  in  the  word  "  protection "  itself.  In  making  up 
the  account  against  the  shipping  interest  for  the  protection  which ''had 
been  accorded  to  it,  the  war  undertaken  for  its  defence,  but  against  ita 
will,  was  charged  to  it,  and  also  the  entire  expense  of  the  navy.  The 
navy  "protected"  the  merchant  ships  from  unlawful  attacks  or  inter, 
ference,  that  is,  it  gave  them  the  security  which  it  is  the  business  of  gov- 
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ernment  to  provide,  and  which  is  analogous  to  the  office  of  courts  and 
pohce  on  land,  but  this  protection  was  made  a  basis  of  argumnt  that  the 
government  ought  to  interfere  likewise  to  ''protect"  produces  1^.^^^ 
tndustnal  competition.  aga.n^t 

fnof,"^  «^°^i|.^;.«l^a'|«  of  aelfishness  was  brought  against  the  cotton  manr- 
facturers  of  J.ew  England,  who,  after  1820,  opposed  any  further  p"  tec- 
tion.    Their  industry  was  firmly  established  and  very  remunerative  and 
they  found  that  the  effect  of  protection  was  simply  to'^disrurrthdrW 
ness  by  tempting  great  numbers  into  it,  and  by  exposing  it  to  great  flue 
tuations     It  was  argued  against  them  that  the  .ystem  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  wool  and  iron,  until  they  reached  the  same  poiSt.     This  is 
logical  and  correct,  but,  as  has  often  been  shown,  it  reduces  the  system  to 
an  absurdity     After  taxing  the  community  to  foster  one  industry  it  is 
proposed  to  tax  that  one,  Avith  others,  to  foster  a  second,  then  all  the  pi^- 
cedmg  to  encourage  a  third.    It  follows  that  the  first  and  second  lose 
their  advantage,  and  that  the  result  is  a  series  of  weak  fosterlings  sup- 
ported  by  weakened  legitimate  industries.  ^ 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  any  system  of  « incidental  protection." 
The  dam  IS  put  in  to  widen  the  system  and  do  "  justice"  bv  favoring 
all,  which  IS  impossible.     The  only  real  justice  is  to  favor  none. 

T^.e  great  argument  of  this  period,  however,  was  «  hard  times  "  There 
was  a  commercial  crisis  in  1819,  which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  equalled 
since.  Ihe  complaints  were  kept  up  for  five  years,  although  the  only 
ground  for  them,  if  any,  was  the  comparison  with  the  flush  times  of  specu- 
lation  and  paper  money,  and  they  were  just  such  times  of  distress  as  the 
whole  commere.al  world  was  enduring.  The  complaints  ceased  when  the 
tariflf  of  1834  was  passed. 

Those  who  argued  most  strenuously  on  this  ground,  found  themselves 
putting  propositions  together  wliich  made  a  strangecombination  when  com- 
pared.  Ilms :  (1.)  The  United  States  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
m  point  of  natural  resources,  and  has  only  a  sparse  population,  n^  This 
favored  conntry  is  in  groat  distress.  (3.)  What  it  needs  is  more  taxation 
to  enable  its  people  to  get  a  living  in  it. 

AVe  not  unfrequently  find  arguinents  used  during  this  period  which 
show  tliat  the  speakers  or  writers  believed  that  a  girl  in  a  Manchester 
tactory,  who,  with  a  loom,  could  produce  as  much  cloth  as  several  men 
could  make  by  hand  in  the  same  time,  was  therefore  able  to  exchaii-e  her 
product  lor  the  product  of  the  labor  of  that  number  of  American  farmers. 
Of  uourso  uU  the  notions  about  tlie  balance  of  trade,  and  draining  specie, 
and  making  money  scarce  aro  met  with  continually. 

The  dulies  collected  under  the  tariff  of  181 G,  during  tho  last  three 
years  of  its  operation,  were  equal  tj  a  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  dutiable  im- 
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You  seo  that  there  had  been  great  progress  since  IlamiJton'a 


I  come  now  to  the  tariff  of  1834.     That  act  would  not  have  been 
passed  if  it  luid  not  been  for  the  political  contest  wliieli  was  imnendiu<r 
Hero  we  meet  with  the  now  factor  of  political  intrigue,  and  also  with 
those  phenomena  which  arise  from  tlie  extension  and  complexity  of  the 
system.    This  bill  was  dexterously  combined  to  embrace  stron-th  enough 
to  carry  it.    We  also  now  find  the  South  opposed  to  protection^  as  indeed 
she  had  been  since  1830.    The  arguments  employed  wore  not  new,  but 
the  issue  was  clearer  and  the  debate  was  far  better  sustained  froin  the 
free  t-ade  side.    Wo  havo  an  argument  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  several 
of  ^h-  issues  which  continually  arise  in  this  controversy  are  handled  in 
a  mas'jrly  manner.    Ho  argued   them  on  a  plane  entirely  above  the 
wretched  patch-work  of  which  the  discussion  otherwise  consisted.    I  have 
already  quoted  his  crashing  criticism  of  the  notion  of  i)rotectiou  as  an 
"American  system,"  under  the  application  of  that  title  which  now  became 
current.    He  showed  the  advance  of  opinion  on  this  matter  abroad,  and 
showed  that  we  were  taking  on  our  young  shoulders  a  load  which  the 
older  nations  would  be  glad  to  throw  off,  if  they  were  not  clogged  by  so 
many  vested  interests.    He  also  showed  that  the  distress  complained  of, 
so  far  as  it  had  existed  in  the  last  few  years,  had  been  due  to  currency 
troubles  here  and  abroad,  and  gave  a  correct  explanation,  which  few 
seemed  able  to  understand,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  exchanges  here  in 
1820  and  1831.     In  regard  to  the  comparative  rates  of  wages,  he  said: 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  "says  it  would  cost  tlie  nation  nothing,' 
as  a  nation,  to  make  our  ore  into  iron.     Now,  I  think  it  would  cost  us 
precisely  that  which  we  can  worst  afford ;    that  is,  great  labor.    *     *     * 
We  have  been  asked    *     *    in  a  tone  of  some  pathos,  whether  we  will 
allow  to  the  serfs  of  Kussia  and  Sweden  the  bcnelit  of  making  our  iron 
for  us.     Let  me  inlbrm  the  gentleman  that  those  same  serfs  dS  not  earn 
more  than  seven  cents  a  day,  and  that  they  work  in  these  mines,  for  that 
compensation,  because  they  are  serfs.    And,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
further,  whether  we  have  any  labor  in  this  country  that  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  in  a  bicsiness  which  does  not  yield  the  laborer  viore  than 
seven  cents  a  day?    *    *     *    The  "true  reason  why  it  is  not  our  policy 
to  compel  our  ciiizens  to  manufacture  our  own  iron  is,  chat  they  are  far 
tetter  employed.    It  is  an  uni)roductive  busiuf ss,  and  fhey  are  not  poor 
enough  to  be  obliged  to  follow  it.     If  we  had  more  of  poverty,  more  of 
misery  and  something  of  servitude;  if  wo  had  an  ignorant,  idle,  starving 
population,  we  might  set  up  for  iron  makers  against  tlie  world.     *    *     ♦ 
The  freight  of  iron  has  been  afforded  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States 
as  low  as  eight  dollars  per  ton.    This  is  not  more  than  the  price  of  (jftv 
miles" ' ■     -     ^'.     ■  '^        ■       -        -      -  •' 


laud  carriage. 


Stockholm,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  argu- 
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ment,  may  be  considered  as  within  fifty  miles  of  PhiladelpLin.  IJ"ow  it 
is  at  once  a  strong  and  just  view  of  this  case,  to  consider  that  there  are 
witliin  fifty  miles  of  our  market,  vast  multitudes  of  persons  who  are 
willing  to  labor  in  the  production  of  this  article  for  us  at  the  rate  of 
Beven  cents  per  day,  while  wo  have  no  labor  which  wiJl  not  command 
upon  the  average,  at  least  five  or  six  times  that  amount.  Tlie  question  is 
then,  sliall  we  buy  this  article  of  these  manufacturers  and  suflei-  our  own 
labor  to  earn  its  greater  reward,  or  sliall  we  employ  our  own  labor  in  a 
siniilar  munuficture,  and  make  up  to  it,  by  a  tax  on  consumers,  the  loss 
which  it  must  nc'jessarily  sustain." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Webster  was  bound  by  local  interests  to  sustain 
the  i)rjtcctiou  to  shipping,  and  this  was  fatal  to  his  opposition.  Massa- 
chusetts wanted  protection  on  ships,  but  not  on  hemp  or  iron  or  molasses. 
A  small  Massachusetts  interest  joined  with  Ilhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
in  favor  of  un  increased  tax  on  woolens,  but  not  on  wool.  The  tariff  of 
181C,  it  was  said,  had  not  suHicieutly  protected  woolens,  and  had  made 
the  tax,  such  as  it  was,  diminish  at  intervals.  The  English  bounty  on 
exported  woolens  was  a  damage  w^ich,  it  was  claimed,  ought  to  be  coun- 
teracted. Observe  the  antagonism  here  established  :  England,  pursuing 
the  old  restrictive  system  by  these  bounties,  made  a  present  to  foreign 
nations  at  the  expense  of  licr  own  taxpayers.  The  foreign  nations  Re- 
garded this  gift  as  an  injury,  and  set  up  barriers  against  its  acceptance, 
at  the  expense  of  their  taxpayers.  Could  anything  more  conclusively 
condemn  the  whole  system  ? 

Then  look  uf.  the  internal  conflict  of  interest.     Kentucky  wanted  a 
tax  on  iK-mp  to  encouraTC  her  production,  although  her  dew-rotted  hemp 
was  po  inferior  to  the  Russian  water-rotted  hemp  that  it  never  competed. 
She  also  Avanted  a  tax  on  molasses  to  make  rum  dear  in  the  interest  of 
whiskey.     Lousiana  wanted  a  tax  on  molasses  for  protection  to  her  sugar 
planters.     The  Middle  States  and  Ohio  wanted  protection  on  raw  wool; 
and  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  wanted  protection  on  iron.    In  the  conflict 
of  interests  New  Etiglaiid  Avas  defeated,  having  less  political  power,  and 
hemp,  whiskey,  iron,  and  niw  wool,  uniting  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  carried  the  day.      iMie  minimum  on  cottons  was  raited  to  30  cts. 
A  minimum  for  woolens  was  established  at  33J  cts.,  and  the  duty  was 
put  at  30  per    ait.,  to  be  advanced  to  ^^  per  cent,  in  a  year.     Raw  wool, 
costing  less  than  10  cts.  per  lb.,  was  to  pay  15  per  cent.     Other  wool  Ava8 
to  pay  20  per  cent,  for  a  year,  25  per  cent,  the  second  year,  and  30  per 
cent,  afterwards.    Bar  iron  was  raised  to  $18  per  toji  if  forged,  and  stood 
at  $30  if  rolled.    This  was  to  off-set  the  cheapness  of  the  new  process 
chiolly  used  in  England. 

This  tariff  passed  the  House  by  107  to  102.    New  England  gave  15 
votes  for  it,  and  23  against  it.    The  Southern  and  Southwestern  States 
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gave  two  votos  for  it.    The  duties  collected  under  it  were  on  nn 

equal  to  u  rate  of  37  per  cei,  •■.  ®'  "'^  ^'^  average. 

One  expects  now  in  reading  the  contemporaneous  records  to  be  ri^ 
of  the  subject  for  a  t.mo.     The  reader  naturally  savs-  «Tbo  f    -^  i 
been  raised;  the  protection  has  been  granted      Th!         .."^^^  ^'^''^  ^^^a 

^."  Nothu^g  of  this  kind,  howe^^r^'p,,^!;:^;-;^^^^^^^^ 

terest  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result  e.npn]°  '"" 

woolens.    The  agitation  recommenced    Le  nexVr"",^^'  T^'"''^'^ 
of  the  old  arguments,  condemnation  of  "  ourlesett  v  ■'''''''*^"" 

and  demand  for  protection,  as  if  there  had  been  nn        "''■^"'  '^''^'"^ " 
direction.    This  calls  our  attention  tJ       .       .       concessions  in  that 
protective  system,  and  Zws  us  ho"  tZ^t^''-  '''''''''  "^  '^^ 
theory,  is  the  notion  that  we  canproredZoTd  nror^'^'r  7'"  ''  ^" 
Protection  nourishes  deix^udence^ot  t^end enC^^t 
which  all  the  parts  han<.  together  an     Zf    !        .       ''  *"  System  in 
united  with  freedom  for'othf      if"  1^^^^^^^^         '^  r^"^'"*  ^^ 
in  free  competition,  while  the  rest  we^ pro tetS  '''      -  ^  '''  '"' 
that  they  are  interdependent;  thatUa:!^  r-  ma'S^  IuT' 
supplies  would  be  so  dear  tl.a*-  ihn  nv.       i  ■  V  ^^^^^^^^^  and  labor 

fair  chauce  iu  oompetS  w "h  ZZT  He tf  ^  7""^  '"™  "» 
mdustr,,i£  it  becJe  imlo,...„dont  W  ,?^  Hcnoe  one  long  pmlected 
free  „uL  the  whole  »y.t  m  w  rtl,'  7  ^::7'  'T  '"'  ""  '''' 
from  those  nurslmg/ot  recent  be'iau^  "th  f '  "'»  "'^ofy  S""^^ -P 
If  you  defer  the  introduetion  of  Ci^-V^r  i„  "^'7°' ^"' ''^^^^^ 
occount,  a  new  company  of  infants  TrmouJri  h.  ^T  ?°T  °"  ""^''' 
the  plea  tor  further  delay  0017^11^,^™"^'  """  '"='"«'  ""* 
and  the  theory  i,  educed  to  an  luXy.  ^°"  ^°  °°  '°™"' 

During  the  period  from  1834  to  1828  iha  tinb-Kooi  *    ^     •     x, 
c^nt^vorsy  rose  to  chief  i«portance."Theadl'  ^  t  r^fi".""!,,'::: 
was  exposed  to  the  most  vigorous  and   r«i«r,^i    ,     * '"""f  «'•  y- AJams 

^.h„s.stic.r.a„,„„:.''^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  Jackson  than  for  tariff.     This  was  a  fact  wliioh  the   politil  s   W 

the  ta«of  :«,..    Ke.  En.laTd  ^ ttr::::  'at  h  i^  .S 

1  ilnsllt:        "'"'"'  "^  '"""""'  ^mbinations  and  it.  tariff  inter- 
England  slill  furnished  a  convenient  and  popular  object  of  attack 

^uZhT      ''"'■ '.■»"'"■>•■»"''«»'-  to  ruin  American  ni„facturc7^,y 
leducing  her  own  duties  on  raw  wool  lo  one  p,  ,,nv  per  lb.    Thi,  „,,.i4 
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her  manufacturers  to  manufacture  so  cheaply  as  to  pay  our  import,  duties 
and  yet  compete  with  success.  According  to  the  theory  which  we  are 
studying,  tins  was  a  serious  reason  for  "protecting"  ourselves  against  tho 
good  this  might  have  brought  to  us.  Tlic  woolen  manufacturers  of  Bos- 
ton  accordingly  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  in  18;2G  asking  for  more  pro- 
tect.ou  Jan.  10th,  1837,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  raising  tho  duties 
on  wool  and  woolens.  It  was  tabled  in  the  Senate  by  tho  casting  vote  of 
(.alhoun  It  was  in  the  New  England  interest,  and,  as  Niles  said,  politics 
were  in  the  way. 

In  July,  1837,  a  national  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures  and  Mechanic 
Acts  to  oonsider  measures  for  promoting  manufactures.  It  was  the  most 
energetic  attempt  ever  made  to  organize  and  give  symmetry  to  tho  protec- 
tionist  movement.  It  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  more  protection  for 
iron,  Bteel,  glass,  wool,  woolens  and  hemp.  It  proposed  a  duty  of  30  cents 
a  pound  on  wool  costing  8  cents  or  more,  to  advance  3^  cents  per  annum 
until  It  should  be  50  cents.  It  adopted  four  minima  for  woolens,  50 
cents,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $6.00.  The  duty  was  to  be  40  per  cent,  for  a  year,  45 
per  cent,  the  next  year,  and  60  per  cent,  afterwards. 

The  committee  on  manufactures  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  recom- 
mended that  evidence  should  be  taken  as  to  the  state  of   manufactures. 
This  was  a  new  departure,  for  hitherto  all  tariff  legislation  had  been  made 
blindly  and  ignorantly.    The  Northern  protectionists  opposed  the  propo- 
sition ;  the  South  favored  and  carried  it.    The  evidence  all  went  to  show 
deplorable  distress  in  all  manufacturing  industry,  although  the  country 
generally  was  enjoying  great  prosperity.     The  argument  necessarily  was 
tangled  and  contradictory.     It  was  urged,  and  really  was  the  greatest 
popular  argument,  that  the  country  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  tariff,  but 
here  were  the  manufacturers  claiming  to  be  in  distress.     The  truth  was 
that  the  country  possessed  such  meansof  producing  wealth  that  the  tariff 
could  not  crush  them.    Then  again  the  distress  was  needed  as  an  argu- 
ment for  more  protection,  but  what  light  did  it  throw  back  on  the  pre- 
vious  attempts  in  that  direction  ? 

Many  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  I  have  mentioned  as  advocated  at  an 
earlier  period  were  now  heard  no  longer,  but  a  new  one  was  brought 
forward  and  repeated  again  and  again,  viz.,  that  protection,  by  domestic 
competition,  lowers  prices.  I  have  already,  in  my  former  lecture,  dis- 
cussed this  doctrine. 

The  now  tariff  bill  was  introduced  in  February,  1838.  It  was  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Harrisburg  convention.  Its  central 
feature  was  wool  and  woolens.  Hemp,  iron  and  molasses  figured  as  be- 
fore.^ It  came  forward,  therefore,  as  a  New  England  or  Adams  measure, 
and  the  Jackson  coaiition  opposed  it,  but  under  the  necessity  of  satisfy- 
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mg  tlie  Muldlo  and  Western  States.  The  foeling  in  the  Sonth  was  al- 
mdy  very  bitter  about  tl,o  tariff  legislation,  and  ll.is  new  clTor^  to  push 
on  the.  system,  reckless  of  Southern  protests,  still  further  embittered  the 
Sou  111.  The  West  also  took  the  position  that  they  had  as  yet  had  noth- 
ing of  I  his  or„„i,  ^vhieh  it  wan  assumed  that  the  Government  had  to  dis- 
tribute, and  (luy  demanded  that,  if  the  system  was  to  go  on,  they  should 
have  their  share.  Air.  Webster  took  the  position  for  I\[assachusetts  that 
she  had  been  forced  into  manufactures  by  the  policy  adopted  in  l^U,  in 
spite  of  her  i)rotests,  and  she  now  protested  that  the  investments  into  which 
she  had  been  drawn  ,-liould  not  he  sacrificed. 

You  look  in  vain  through  the  discussion  of  this  bill  for  any  broad 
principles.      Much  was  said  indeed  about  a  national   policy,  but  it  all 
referred  to  this  system  which,  at  tlio  first  approach  to  actual  discussion, 
resolved  itself  into  political  intrigue,  a  strife  of  sections,  and  a  struf'^lo 
between  "  interests."     :Much  was  said  about  broad  i)rincii  Ics,  but  all  rScr- 
red  to  the  notion  that  by  robbing  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  it  was  pos- 
sible in  some  Avay,  which  never  was  explained,  to  gain  great  benefit  to  all. 
a  ho  South  adopted  the  policy  of  trying  to  make  the  hill  as  bad  as  possi- 
ble.     They  proposed  and  advocated  absurd  and  extravagant  exaggerations, 
m  the  hope,  appan  ntly,  that  they  could  thus  make  apparent  tl?vho  pro- 
tectionists the  enormity  of  their  propositions  and  the  absurdity  of  their 
dema,uls.    This  policy  did  not  work.     The  belief  in  the  great  protection- 
1st  dogmas  liad  now  become  strong.    Political  exigencies  were  great,  and 
the  IS^orthern  protectionistseithcr  rejected  the  exaggerated  propositions,  or 
accepted  them  in  good  faith.     This  tariff  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  tariff 
of  abominations,"  but  its  worst   r.bominations  were  forced  into  it  by  the 
perverse  policy  of  the  Soutliern   men.     What  it  concerns  us  to  ob.serve 
is,  tlie  evil  ellects  of  mixing  up  politics  and  president-making  with  fiscal 
legislation,  and  the  exaggerations  to  which  the  pr.>tectivo  system  leads. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  that  the  tax  on  molasses  was  raised  to 
10  cents  per  gallon.    The  tax  on  wool  was  put  at  4  cents  per  pound  and 
40  per  cent.,  to  increase  by  5  per  cent,  annually  until  it  was  50  per  cent. 
A  81.00  minimum  was  inserted  in  the  scheme  propose  1  at  Uarrisburgh, 
and  a  tax  of  40  cents    a  square  yard  was  laid.      This  combination 
ot    taxes,  resulting  from   political   motives    only,   to    favor   the    wool 
growers  of  the  Middle  and  Ohio  States  and  net  to  make  woolens  dear  to 
consumers  ni   the  same  districts  and  in  the   South,  was  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  woolen  manufacturers.    You  observe  that  it  is  not  inhuman 
ingenuity  to  intcrpo.io  in  the  delicate  relations  of  trade  by  arbitrary  enact- 
ments without  doing  damage.     On  account  of  these  features  of  the  tariff 
m  regard  t  >  molasses  and  woolens  it  got  only  IG  votes  from  New  Eng- 
land (m  tlio  House)  to  23  against  it. 

The  tax  on  bar  iron,  not  rolled,  was  raised  to  $^2.40  per  ton :  if  roUed, 
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^37  per  ton.  Hemp  wsia  raised  to  $45  per  ton.  These  features,  with  the 
lax  on  wool,  giiined  the  force  which  carried  the  hill  in  tho  house,  105  to  04. 
On  tho  (inul  vole,  tiiere  wore  in  tlioalHrnuitivo  Gl  Adams  and  4t  Juekson 
votes;  in  the  negiitive,  35  Adiims  and  50  Jackson  votes.  Tiio  South, 
after  putting  the  "  ahomiuitions"  in  the  bill,  voted  against  it,  except 
three  votes.  To  show  the  want  of  good  faith,  it  is  signilieant  to 
notice  that,  on  tlio  motion  for  tho  previous  question,  11  Adams  and  99 
Jackson  men  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  80  Adams  and  11  Jackaon 
men  in  the  negative. 

All  tho  New  England  men,  and  all  the  bona  fide  tariff  men  like  Niles 
■wore  disatisfied  with  this  bill,  and  began  at  once  to  agitate  for  its  amend- 
ment. It  lias  been  customary  lor  the  tariflf  advocates  to  speak  of  it  aa  a 
good  bill,  which  only  needed  some  slight  ''adjustments."  We  see,  I 
think,  if  we  look  al,  it  candidly,  the  very  best  proof  that  such  adjust- 
ments are  recpiired  Torever,  that  is,  that  they  are  impossible.  It  la  a 
specimen  of  the  purest  quackery  in  legislation.  I  think  it  showa  also 
that  the  only  petition  any  S)ber  business  man  can  ever  address  to  the 
Legislature  is  to  "let  him  alone"  and,  if  possible,  not  legislate  about  his 
affairs  at  all.  In  this  very  debate  of  18,ti8,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, arguing  for  tho  tariff,  said  :  "  If  legislation  were  as  intelligent  as 
commerce  is  vigilant,  much  national  evil  might  be  avoided."  l" could 
only  improve  tliis  by  saying:  "If  it  were  perceived  that  legislation  never 
can  be  as  intelligent  as  commerce  is  vigilant,  far  more  national  evil  would 
be  avoided." 

Tlieajitationof  the  Northern  protectionists,  for  the  amendment  of 
the  tariff,  sank  into  insignificance  in  comparison  witli  the  discontent 
which  the  tariff  caused  in  the  South.  ^  Tlie  South  vf-x?^,  of  course,  cri[)plcd 
by  slavery,  but  it  is  undeniable  t'^-^i  tlie   coini)laint  tlie   Southerners 
made  was  just  and  v/ell  founded.     They  sold  in  a  free  market  and  Ijought 
in  IV  protected  one.     They  claimed  that  they  had  inherited  the  grievaiices 
of  tho  colonies   at  tho   revolution,  and   that   they  stood  just   wliere   the 
colonists  had  stood  at  that  time;  asking  why  tliey  should  maintain  a 
political  connection  in  which  the  taxing  power  was  abused  for  their  op- 
pression.    When  they  were  told  that  they  nuist  yield  \o  tlie  Avelfare  of  tho 
whole,  they   U'plied  that   this   was   England's   old   argument   that   the 
colonies  should  bow   to  imperial  considerations.     Ti)us   the  tariff  con- 
troversy, puslied  to  extremes  by  the  power  of  the  majority,  and  in  dis- 
regard of  tho  pleasof  tho  minority  for  justice,  asriaiieil  our  political  system 
in  its  mo-c  delicate  and  most  vital  part— tho  integrify  ol'  tlie  confedera- 
tion. ^  Tho  att^m[.t  <^^  Soc  th  Carolina  to  nullify  the  taiill"  act  was  not  open 
disunion  and  seeessioa.     It  was  worse.     It  was  an  attempt  to  remain   in 
the  Union  and  yet  reduce  the  confederation  to  imbecility  and  contempt 
Thus  for;y  veurs  aft  r  the  first  tariif  with  its  8  p^r  cent,  import  on  duti- 
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able  ^0  find  that  the  system  had  steadily  advanced  that   fl..    '  .    *   • 
duatm.g  wore  08  foehlo  and  chimoroiH  as  over  N  T;.      ,  '"^""*  *''" 

'ncroascd  until  it  was  now  ea„a7to  4  pe  cent  a  U  "1  T  '"\  '^'^^ 
ttted  into  a  system  in  wl.ir.l,  iu.  lit  V  ,  ,  ''  *^  '^  ''"^  ''^''^"  '"''^'^or- 
thatithadco    upt^^  *,^--J  and   educated, 

that  it  had,  on  tl  e  tcst^nonv  o     ,1        /      "V^^  ^''  ^'^'''^'^^  ''^''^<^^> 

thatithadbrou,htre'rnYedlS^r^^^^^ 

ger,  that  of  disruption.  ^"^  *"  greatest  dan- 


flint  in- 
11(1  boea 
elubor- 
lucated, 
chemes, 
)ocl,  and 
;st  doix- 


LEOTURE  V. 


Vacillation  of  the  Photection  Policy  in  this  Country.— 

Conclusion. 

At  the  point  wl.ich  T  have  now  reached,  in  my  review  of  the  history 
of  protect..),!  in  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
original  prejudice  of  the-  Americans  in  favor  of  liberty  of  every  kind  hid 
been  crushed  out  as  regards  trade.    The  frequent  changes  of  the  tarilf  had 
educated  the  generation  which  had  grown  up  since  the  second  war  to  tho 
dogmas  and  faUacies  of  protection.     These  had  been  preached  assiduously 
by  Niles  and  Carey,  and  being  plausible  and  popular,  and  fullin-  in  with 
national  prejudices,  they  had  gained  great  currency.     Tliere  had,  indeed 
been  no  argument  for  the  other  side.    We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
a  special  interest  finds  ardent  advocates  and  energetic  workers,  while  the 
public  interest  lacks  defenders. 

In  18-i<),  Condy  Raguet  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Free  Trade 
Advocate,  m  which  he  published  some  of  the  best  writing  on  financial  and 
economic  t(.j)ies  ever  produced  on  this  side  the  water.  He  wiote  above 
his  -eaders,  for  who^e  minds  Niles'  style  and  arguments  were  much  better 
adapted,  and  his  journal  soon  exi.iral.  IIo  continued  his  work  in  another 
journal,  called  tlie  Baimcr  of  the  Constitution,  for  some  time  longer. 

Another  fact,  which  it  is  important  to  observe  for  a  correct'' under- 
standing of  tlie  movement  in  this  country  towards  protectionism,  ia  the 
great  prosperity  wliieli  Avas  enjoyed  here  from  the  second  war  until  1837. 
The  advantages  of  the  new  country  were,  of  course,  enormous,  and  every 
improvement  in  transportation  and  every  new  invention  tentled  to  bring 
them  within  reach.     The  losses  intlicted  hy  a  bad  tariff  belon-^ed  in  the 
great  maririu  of  wimt  might  have  been.     The  people  hud  not  lost  some- 
thing which  they  ouco  had.     They  had  fallen  short  of  something  which 
they  might  have  possessed  for  the  l:'.l)or  they  had  expemled.     This  is 
something  which  people  are  slew  to  under' 'and.     Rob  them  of  a  good 
which,  they  have  possessed,  or  diminish  conu  ;ts  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  and  they  feel  it.     IMiey  are  slower  to  understand  that  a  given 
amount  of  labor  might  have  i)roduced,  under  a  given  condition  of  society, 
a  certain  result,  and  that  they  have  fallen  short  of  it.     Such,  however,  is 
the  correct  statement  of  the  effect  of  any  tariff  system,  and  the  American 
people  have  always  been  slow  to  understand  it,  because  they  have  enjoyed 
so  much,  and  have  been  growing  in  comfort  so  ste.-iilily,  that  they  could 
almost  alford  to  be  inditierent  to  something  still  better. 
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In  1830,  this  prosperity  was  pointed  to  in  vindication  of  the  tariff 
system,  and  with  great  popular  effect.  The  fact  avus  tliat  the  circum- 
stances were  so  favorable  that  legislation  could  only  lessen,  not  cripple 
the  advantages,  but  it  was  said  that  the  tariflFhad  caused  all  the  prosperity' 
and  hence  the  argument  was:  Let  us  have  more.  In  the  sessirfn  of 
1830-31  some  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  tariff  of  1828.  For 
instance,  it  Avas  proposed  to  repeal  the  provision  that  the  tax  on  salt 
should  be  reduced  from  10  to  5  cents,  January  1,  1832,  and  to  raise  it  to 
15  cents. 

In  the  tall  of  1831,  two  national  conventions,  one  of  protectionists 
and  one  of  free  traders,  were  held.     The  free  traders  met  at  Philadelphia, 
September  30,  and  published  a  clear  and  sound  adtlvess,  setting  forth  tho 
simple  principles,  which  are  all  mere  truisms,  and  must  rely  on  common 
sense  for  their  effect.    The  effect  seems  to  have  been  very  slight.    The 
Tariff  convention  met  at  New  York,  Oct.  2fi.    It  published  an  address, 
and  appointed  committees  to  collect  and  publish  "reports*'  on  various  in- 
dustries.    The  address  consisted  of  bad  political  economy  and  the  usual 
special  pleas  to  bar  tho  common  sense  application  of  simple  principles. 
As  a  spcicimcn,  I  quote  a  elngle  sentence  :  "  A'ations  are  adversary  to  each 
other.     Their  commercial  intercourse  is  regulated  by  treaties  always  made 
with  a  view  to  relative  advantages,  and  to  provide  for  those  hostilities 
which  are  of  perpetual   occurrence."      The  "reports"  offered  jumbled 
and  immaterial  statistics  about  amonnts  produced  and  amounts  imported, 
and  had  their  corner-stone  in  one  on  "  the  balauco  of.  trailo "'  view  of  the 
currency.     They  all  talk  of  the  calamity  of  buying  "without  selling,  an 
operation  which  wo  are  accustomed  to  call,  in  the  rare  cases  when  we°'ex- 
perience  it,  receiving  presents,  and  they  go  into  hysterics  about  the  dam- 
age endured  from  foreigners  who  send  their  surplus  stocks  here  and  sacri- 
fice them  at  auction,  Avhich  is  only  declaiming  against  cheapness. 

In  the  session  of  1831-3,  a  presidential  election  apjiroaching,  the 
whole  subjec  came  up  again.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  J\reairs' pre- 
sented a  majority  and  minority  report,  with  bills.  The  Committee  on 
Manufactures  proposed  a  Iiigi;  tariff  revision.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  reported  a  more  moderate  bill.  The  Senate  also  had  a  bill. 
There  were  also  numerous  amendments.  The  result  w;is  a  remodefei 
tiritr  adjusted  to  suit  the  protective  pdicy,  signed  July  11,  J832. 

This,  t-lien,  was  the  a^^wer  to  Southern  protests.  The  Southern 
position  was  doubly  unfortunate.  In  the  first  place,  they  insisted  on  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  tariff,  and  sought  nullificalion  as  a  remedy. 
This  complicated  their  position  Avith  the  most  difficult  a!id  Aitul  constitul 
tional  questions.  In  the  second  place,  they  did  not  tight  intelligently  for 
free  trade,  nor  yet  Tor  a  revenue  tariff.  They  wanted  a  "  hor-'zontal  (ai  iff," 
and  ad  valorem  duties.     South  Carolina  called  a  convention  in  JSovem- 
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W,  1833,  and  persisted  in  movements  towards  nullifying  the  tariff.    The 
P.-es,dent  met  them  with  a  prochunation  setting  forth  his  dnty  and  ^nten- 
tions.    Congress  met  again  in  tliat  year  with  the  question  of  tariff  in  the 
first  plnoe  of  interest.     A  hill  introduced  hy  Mr^Verplanck  was  intended 
to  concihatc    Many  and  sarious  amendments  altering  its  eliaractcr  were 
inti^duced,  and  the  whole  winter  wag  spent  in  struggles  over  them    Sud- 
denly,  near  the  eud  of  the  session,  Mr.  Clay  proposed  another  hill  to 
supersede  them  all.       Mr.   Calhoun  had  quarreled  with  the  President 
and  had  been  thrown  into  opposition,  and  he  and  Mr.  Clay  arranged  the 
comprom.se  under  circumstances  which  are  differently  stated  hy  different 
authont.es     The  day  before  that  on  which  the  Act  of  July  was'to  go  into 
opemtion,  March  3,  1833,  this  compromise  tariff  was  sign.ii  by  the  Presi^ 
dent.    It  provided  that  the  taxes  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1833,  so  far  as  the 
advahremr^to,  exceeded  twenty  per  cent.,  should  be  reduced  by  one- 
tenth  of  the  excess  over  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  first  of  Ja.iuary  in  each 
a  ternate  .-.arunt.l  1841.    In  that  year  they  ^vere  to  be  reduced  one-half 
of  the  i^nKunn.g  excess,  and  in  1843,  were  to  be  reduced  to  tn^euty  per 
cent     rhis  would  issue,  of  course,  in  a  horizontal  tariff  at  that  rate.  This 
bill  a  so  shortened  the  period  of  credits  on  imports,  and  raised  the  cus- 
torn  house  valuation  of  the  sovereign  to  84.80.     The  reduction  operated 
only  slowly.    It  started  from  the  stringent  high  tariff  of  1833  and  the 
_  horizontal"  tariff  had  no  principle  of  protection,  or  free  trade,  or 'revenue 
mit.      ihe  compromise  was  a  pure  political  makeshift,  in  which  the 
public  and  private  interests  had  no  consideration. 

Now,  o.ie  looks  with  great  interest  througli  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent years  to  .8,>o  if  ma.iufuctures  died  out.      One  expects  lucrubriou« 
descriptions  of  disasters  f.-om  the  protectionist  journals.     Kotbin'r  of  this 
kind,  however,  is  to  be  found.    Kiles  drops  his  long  essays.    The^ubiect 
aisappears  from  his  columns.     No  disasters  take  place.     The  woes  of  the 
Avoollen  men  are  forgotten.    The  simple  f^^ct  is  that  when  Congress  had 
put  the  question  aside,  the  manufacturers  ceased  to  carry  on  their  business 
m  the  obby  but  attended  to  it  at  home.    They  probably  found  this  more 
profitable.    At  any  rate  they  prospered,  and  the  wliole  country  prostiered 
steadily  until  the  currency  errors  came  in  once  more  to  produce  disaster 
The  panic  of  1837,  and  the  bank  crash  of  1839,  spread  ruin  tlu'ough- 
ou    Che  country.     This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  causes  or  relations 
of  this  disaster.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  great  amounts  of  capital  had  been 
invested  here  by  Europeans  during  tlie  last  decade,  .nd  that  a  vast  indebt- 
edness had  been  incur.-ed  on  a  bank  inflation.  The  capital  had  been  larcrely 
invested  in  internal  impr,iv««ments  carried  on  bv  a  kind  of  mania      The4 
works   vero  often   unwisely  undertaken  and   extravagnntly   conducted. 
They  offered   no  promise  of  profit.      Correctly  regarded,   however,  fliis 
Uis.;stc.r  was  the  result  of  rash  and  ignorant  abuse  of  exuberant  natural 
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advantages  bnt  the  abuse  had  been  so  excessive  that  the  revnlsion  vrtc^ 
t<^rnhle,  and  the  country  did  not  recover  for  five  years  ^'^"''^^"  ^^« 

I  take  r,o  account  here  of  the  various  attempts  which  were  mad^ 
dunng  the  period  of  the  compromise  to  alter  the  duties,  ei  hir  c  irX 
or  tuuler  the  form  of  bills  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  revenue     It  i^ 

not'::  d  d  r;    "'  f"  "^"  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'"^*^'  --^  «-^  ^^^e  con  ! 
piomise  did  no   run  its  course  without  signs  of  tlie  old  longin-  to  lec^is- 

late  on  this  subject.      T],e  last  years  of  the  period,  when  the  dutks 

ot    haul  times,    therefore  came  up  with  renewed  force  in  favor  of  more 
protection     People  did  not  see  that  when  a  country  like  tlS  ^vioX' 
the  greatest  natural  advantages,  suffers  distress,  it  is  proof    o  it  f^^^^^^^^ 
arhficu.1  and  legislative  arrangements  must  have  interred    nuHouh 
with  the  play  of  natural  laws.    I  cannot  too  strenuously  insist  uprtWs 
in  view  of  present  circumstances.     The  soil  of  the  earth  furSes  the 

them  out  of  It.     If  one  man  has  much  land  at  his  disposal,  he  can  let 

Jor  savTnc  bf ''  ^^'^^f    '*''?  '"^  ^'''''''^  ''''^'''  ''''  «' hi«  abundance, 
for  sav  ng  him  from  loss,  or  doing  part  of  his  work  for  him,  or  contribut 

:ng  to  his  comfort  and  advantage.    This  is  a  simple  statem  nt  of  tie   co 

nomic  organization  of  modern  society.     It  regulates  itself  perfectly     The 

natural  laws,  the  law  of  value,  the  law  of  exthange,  the  p^  ncS^e^f  free 

con  ract,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  system  if  harmoniou   operatfon 

If  the  resources  of  the  soil  are  inadequate  to  the  demands,  either  becaue 

population  IS  excessive  or  the  soil  poor,  the  way  of  escape  is  by  emi^ratbi 

or  an  improvement  in  the  arts ;  but  if  tlie  soil  is  rich,  and  th    po  uh  on 

meager  and  yet  there  is  distress,  the  place  to  look  foi^  the  causes  is        he 

artificial  arrangements  of  man.    We  must  have  misapprehended  the  laws 

of  nature  winch  govern  economic  circumstances,  and  put  our  lecrishitive 

enactments  oiit  of  joint  with  them.     The  way  out  of  trouble  fit^a 

closer  study  of  the  science  of  economy,  and  a  more  correct  adjus  m  n   of 

our  arrangements  to  the  laws  which  it  teaches.     The  general  custom  of 

man  is,  however,  to  try  to  correct  one  bad  arrangement  by  another  to 

put  another  cog,  or  another  lever,  or  another  spring,  into  t^ie  machine, 

never  remembering  that  he  thus  simply  increases  the  friction,  and  lessen 

ll.e  force  which  he  had  before.     Tfc  has  long  been  generally  known  that 

we  cannot  invent  a  perpetual  motion,  because  it  is  making  something 

out  o±  nothing,  but  in  social  and  economic  arrangements,  analogous  efforts 

are  still  continually  made.    So  it  was  in  1848.    Distress  prevailing,  it  wa 

supposed  to  be  the  business  of  government  to  remove  distress,     ^liat  else 

1   was  askec^  did  government  exist  for  ?    It  was  a  paternal,  fostering  in-' 

stitution.    To  be  sure,  the  persons  who  composed  it  as  individuals%n. 


to 
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joyed,  With  a  few  exceptions,  but  little  respect.  The  functions  which 
legitimately  belonged  to  government  were  iiutoriouMy  ill-performed  It 
did  worse,  and  at  lur  greater  expense,  whatever  it  tried  to  do,  than  any 
person  or  corporation  in  the  country.  If  it  possessed  any  occult  force  or 
any  superior  intelligenee,  or  any  improved  m^tchinery  for  getting  what 
n^n  want  in  this  world,  it  certainly  kept  it  secr.t'and  produLl  no 
proofs  of  It.  Yet  the  superstition  of  government,  then  and  still  strong 
amongst  us  led  people  to  look  to  government  to  do  for  them  what  they 
could  only  ,lo  for  themselves  by  industry  and  economy.  ^ 

n,.,J\''7'l'f  r'^'?'"''^  the  general  conception  that  government  de- 
meaned  Itself  when  it  narrowed  its  own  functions.     They  believed  in  the 
paternal  theory.    They  scorned  all  the  notions  which  had  prevailed  in 
ihe  gove.nment  for  twelve  years,  and,  having  won  a  victory  in  1840  thev 
were  eager  to  put  their  own  theory  in  practice.     They  passed  a  bill  for 
d.stnouting  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  amongst  the  States,  thus 
stripping  the  government  of  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue;  but  it  was 
provided  that  this  distribution  should  not  take  jJace  wiien  duties  were 
above  twenty  per  cent.    At  the  next  session  (1842)  they  passed  a  pro- 
visional tariff  with  a  clause  repealing  the  limitation  on  distribution,  but 
It  was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Tyler.    They  then  passed  a  permanent  tariff,  which 
he  also  vetoed:  both  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  limitation  on  distri- 
bu  ion.     They  then  passed  the  tariff  of  August  30th,  1842,  raising  duties 
<and  cutting  off  distribution.     This  Bet  turned  back  to  protection.    It 
was  based  on  the  tariff  of  1832,  but  the  duties  were  lower.     The  reviving 
industries  of  the  country,  consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the  bad  cur- 
rency,and  the  restoration  of  sound  values,  were  pointed  at  as  proofs  of 
the  success  of  this  policy. 

TJiG  arguments  employed  at  this  period  offer  nothincr  new     The 
notion,  so  prevalent  in  1832,  that  high  tariffs  lower  prices,  aifd  which  was 
tlien  affirmed  as  a  broad  and  general  truth,  was  little  heard  in  1842 
lie  grounds  put  forward  at  the  latter  date  were  the  old  and  worn  out 
fallacies  about  imports  and  exports,  balance  of  trade,  drain  of  specie  &c 
kc.    A  specinieu  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
may  suffice :  "  Ihere  are  several  causes  for  the  present  depression  of  ],rop. 
erty  and  general  stagnation  of  business,  one  of  which  will  be  admitted 
to  be  the  large  amount  of  our  importations  over  the  amount  of  exports 
Ihis  depresses  our  home  industry  and  draws  from  the  country  annually 
large  balances  m  specie,  cripi)ling  our  banks  and  depriving  tliem  of  the 
power  to  grant  necessary  facilities."    A  great  part  of  the  public  docu- 
nients  of  the  United  States  consist  in  a  reiteration  and  expansion  of  this 
paragraph,  every  clause  of  whicli  contains  errors  which  are  refuted  in  any 
etandard  elementary  text  book  on  poHfical  economv.     Thn  imi.nrhitin,., 
cannot  exceed  the  exportations  ( 


■  any  period  of  time.    If  they  do  for 


a 
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tliat  tl,at,„,.,ic„larf„rm  of  home  inl.rtrv  '  f ,  r     "'H ''^f  .<'''™P''''  ""J 

Mee  n,ss  wore  hold  to  protest  nj™,t  any  cl.ange.    tI-  ,  oic  t  of  ft? 
Wa  ker,  Soerotary  of  the  Tro.»ury,  ,vas  tho  old  soutlu.,-,,  pl^     ,  ,,"l!  J 

«™.    This  Ml,  passed  tho  ll'";  nft^4 'a  dTl  e  ^^r^S  f„ '.t 

rri:r ttr;;it  rns^tr"'  ''"^'™" '-  ■^■■"•' -"' -U  <- 

in  ut^ice  man  that  of  1833.  The  average  rate  of  duty  under  it  vh  a-^l 
per  cent,  ou  dutiable,  until  1857.      B/the  Act  of  Mr       3  1857  !he 

trade  tE/t"  ''Vr  '/''  "'^^  ""^  ^^^^'^^^^  «^'  comparative  free 
tiade.  Ihe  Sub-lreasury  Act  of  18-lG  removed  subjects  of  currenov  and 
bank.ng  from  n.ttional  legislation.  Thus  these  two  top  c  vc  i'  a 
time  Lad  aside.     For  an  industrial  history  of  tlic  United  swl  ? 

presents  greater  interest  than  this.    It  wa' a  pt  od ^^^^^  v^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
solid  prospenty      The  tariff  was  bad  and  vcLtious  in  n^n;      "  if  "^ 
ogard  It  from  the  standpoint  either  of  free  trade  or  revenuol  iff  \  ft  Is 
rates  were  low  and  its  effects  limited.   It  was  called  -a  i^'veuu   tariff    it 
mc,^n  j^pj^tection  "    Tho  n.nuf.tures  which,  it  had  beei^alX  w:    d 

T^l^l^T!^  ""^•''^'  ""'  ^"'"  ''''''^''  '-^^  exorbitant  profits, 
irin  islr  n^  and  genu.ne  progress.  The  repeal  of  the  Englisl.  com 
^ws  in  1S4G  opened  a  large  market  for  American  agricultural  products 

1  wTltErf  r=""rf  l'^''  ""''-^  andCarey  had  rfwth 
auch  foico,  that  England  wanted  other  countries  to  have  fix>e  trade,  but 
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rvouia  nofc  take  ilicir  jirodncts.  The  effect  on  both  countriea  was  most 
happy.  It  seemed  a^  if  tlie  old  system  was  gone  forever,  and  that  these 
two  great  nations,  witli  free  industry  and  free  trade,  were  to  pour  in- 
creased Avealth  upon  oacli  otlier.  The  fierce  dogmatism  of  protection  and 
Its  deeply-rooted  prejudices  .med  to  liave  undergone  a  fatal  blow.  Oni- 
shipping  rapidly  increased.  Our  cotton  crop  grow  larger  and  lar-er  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  added  mightily  to  tlie  expansioirof  pros- 
perity. The  states  indeed  repeated  our  old  currency  follies,  and  thq  panic 
of  18a7  resulted,  but  it  was  only  a  stumble  m  a  career  of  headlong  pros- 
perity We  recovered  from  it  in  a  twelvemonth.  Slavery  agitation 
marked  this  period  politically,  and  if  people  look  back  to  it  now  they 
think  most  of  that;  but  industrially  and  economically,  audi  will  add 
also,  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  period  from  the  Mex- 
ican to  tlie  civil  war  is  our  golden  age,  if  we  have  any.  There  was  sim- 
phcity,  even  to  dullness,  in  national  affairs.  It  was  one  of  those  happy 
periods  when  a  nation  has  little  history.  As  far  as  the  balance  of  trade 
IS  concerned,  it  never  was  more  regular  and  equal  than  in  this  period. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1857,  was  called  for,  because  the  revenue  had 
risen  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  government,  ond  the  debt  had  been 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  sum.  The  bill  lowered  duties  about  one 
quarter,  and  applied  especially  to  raw  materials  of  manufacture.  In  the 
debate,  however,  strong  opposition  to  it  was  aroused,  and  no  little  old 
protectionism  was  called'out.  The  West  objected  to  the  reduction  on  raw 
materials,  especially  wool,  hemp  and  lead,  which  thoy  ])ruduced,  and 
tlireateued  to  resist  the  incidental  protection  to  Eastern  manufactures. 
This  brought  out  the  weakness  and  error  of  incidental  protection  in 
strong  light.  So  long  as  there  is  any  protection  the  argument  is  sure  to 
arise  under  this  form.  Those  who  are  not  i)rotected  demand  that  rev- 
enue be  raised  from  products  similar  to  theirs  in  order  to  give  them  a 
share  in  the  incidental  benefit.  In  short  we  are  forced  either  to  protect 
all  ov  to  protect  none,  and  we  see  distinctly  that  there  is  no  safe  position  to 
take  except  that  of  total  opposition  to  all  protection.  If  wo  lay  any  duties 
which  act  protectively,  we  must  offset  them  by  excise  taxes,  that  no  bene- 
iit  may  accrue. 

Congress  was  divided  in  1857  bet^veen  two  policies  for  the  reduction 
of  revenue,  and  was  embarrassed  by  a  novel  difficulty  in  legislation,  that 
of  getting  nd  of  a  surplus  which  threatened  worse  demoralization  than 
any  p.ublic  debt.  It  was  then  fully  perceived  that  by  reducing  taxes  rev- 
enue  was  increased.  The  tariff  of  '40  had  been  estimated  to  yield  about 
twenty  millions.  The  receipts  from  it  in  1850  were  over  sixty  millions. 
It  was  theretore  urged  that,  to  reduce  revenue,  duties  ought  to  be  raised 
and  used  for  i)roteetion. 

The  panic  of  ls57,  of  course,  reduced  imports  and  lessened  revenue. 
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In  1858  there  was  a  recovery,  which  was  still  greater  in  1859     In  Ififin 

fn ':::  tf''  ''T''  '''-''''  ^^'"^^^°"-  '^^^  ^^^ort  IT 

ZTl     1        "^ea»t'me  increased  and  a  deficit  arose.     This  formed  the 

Zh      Tit  .ll"  ^^^^^"^'''^'^'^  P^'-ty  ^^^^"tedto  make  sure  of  Pennsyl. 
vmia.     Ihafc  state  was  aware  of  its  value  to  the  Union  and  to  the  mrtv 

ster'itie.ftV''  """":;•  °' ''''  c-^^-^-tion,noon:  ::>  h'i:i 

berTr    ,•'''"  ''''  ''^''''  ''''' '''  ''^'  «^'"  i"  «-  position  of  a  mem- 
Tf  Ln      ?  !f     '  ''''"  ''""''  *"  ^^^■'^  °"  t'^«  contributior^s  of  the  others 
It  added  to  the  incoaigruity  of  the  situation  that  tl.is  men.I,  r  c "timed  to 
be  possessed  of  means  of  wealth  surpassing  all  the  otlau.,  but  ]      co„  d 
not  get  a  hvmg  out  of  them.    He  would  not  be  idle  eith  r  bu     nsTs ted 

itmS^lt^r-^^^^  -'--'-  -'  calling^;^tr [^ 

iiuslact  IS  well  worth  observino-      Tn»  f^  ^r*.  '  • 

always  d.ffloult  for  men  to  realize  in  imagination,  orlfy  "    orinlion   a 
<loth,3,8o„lyac,uirea  by  study  and  travel.     Hence   it  m  to-  lav  that 

wM  efr  :.r'':f" '"  "t-  "-t  """"' "-  p~t-«»Vut  Ltdes  t 

wnicu  we  inue,  as  a  geueratiou,  become  accustomed 

onlvit  Tf"'"  *'"5  '^"''  "°^  '^^^^  ^^^'  ^"^^  ^^-^tended  notic,  because  it 

it  to     ;^      ff     "^  protectionist  jobs.    Tho  immediate  result  was  that 
It  produced  eifects  on  trade  which  legislators,  inexperienced  in  thi,  do 
par  ment  and  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  taxation,  did  no   foi^e       and       tin  " 
uhited   numberless  efforts   to  secure  for  other  "interests"  s^iur  Id 

rse  irs;:^r.^" "  "^^-^^-  ^^^^^  -^^^  ^— ^  ^^^^ 

In  18C2  the  internal  taxes  were  laid.     They  were  extended  from  tima 
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lo  ^ime  without  method  or  intelligence,  bnt 


87 


igence 
enough  thiit  that  system  of  taxation 


th 


icy  provocl   conclusively 


perfectly  feasible  in  tliis  c;,mnfry. 


and  that,  ou  a  system  adjusted  to  the  best  modern  i)rincii)les  of 


taxatici 


It  could  be  used  hero  as  well  or  better  than  anvwliere  else  in  theworld 
It  was  unpr.pular  and  produced  grumbling,  wliioh  is  one  of  its  chi.f 
recommendations,  because  people  knew  what  they  were  paying,  and  thev 
were  guarded  a.uiust  the  apathy  which  characterizes  them  in  regard  to 
import  dut.es.    The  latter  are  far  more  mischievous,  but  are  paidlxncon- 
scicHisly.    The  tune  will  cme,  in  the  advance  of  enliglitenment,  when  men 
will  demand  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  business  in  entire  freedom  so 
as  to  make  as  much  as  they  can,  and  thou  pay  taxes  whieli  they  must  pay 
out  of  the  not  proceeds,  and  when  they  would  as  soon  let  the  grocer  and 
butcher  draw  on  their  bank  accounts  witliouf,  presenting  a  bill,  as  let  the 
goveriiment  put  its  hands  in  their  pockets  for  taxes  when  they  do  not 
know  It.    It  would  bo  an  amusing  experiment  if  tliis  government  diould 
tor  a  year  exact  by  internal  taxes  witiiout  duties  the  same  sum  wliieh  the 
tariff  now  costs  us,  and  tlien  pay  in  bounties  to  tlie  protected  interests 
the  sum  which  they  now  get. 

The  Act  of  July  U,  1863,  raised  duties  "temporarily."    The  ioint 
resolution  of  April  29th,  18G4,  raised  all  duties  fifty  per  cent,  for  sixty  days 
afterwards  extended  to  ninety.     The  Act  of  June  30th,  1864,  was  a 
general  revision  for  revenue  and  protection.     It  was  represented  as  -a 
necessary  offset  to  the  internal  duties  and  as  a  temporary  war  tariff.    The 
Act  of  March  3d,  18G5,  again  extended  and  complicated  the  system  bv 
more  minute  subdivisions  and  classifications  and  by  enhanced  rateo.    It 
involved  a  number  of  tricks  and  devices  intended  to  have  an  effect  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  and  was  a  reckless  exertion  of  tlie  powers  which  had 
been  rediscovered  as  latent  in   this  kind  of  legislation.     Tlie  Act  of 
July  .8th,  18C6,  revised  and  strenghtened  the  last  act,  by  various  pro- 
visions  intended  to  clinch  its  operation. 

These  are  the  acts  which  belong  directly  to  the  v,'ar  period     The 
people  were  busy  in  war  making;  their  attention  '.-..absorbed  in  that 
direction.     Congress  itself  was  so  absorbed  in  this  business  tluit  the  ques- 
tions  involved  in  tariff  did  not  obtain  consideration.     Tlie  necessity  of 
getting  revenue  was  paramount,  and  there  was  no  scientific  knowledjre 
ot  the  princii)les  of  taxation  to  govern  the  attempt.    The  only  system 
employed  was  to  tax  everything,  and  if  more  revenue  Avag  wanted,  to  tax 
more  lieavily.      J  lie  people  submitted  patriotically,  because  they  thouc^ht 
It  necessary.      liie  abundance  of  paper  money,  with  rising  prices  and 
great  speculation  eivated  enormous  fortunes  and  produced  a  semblance  of 
prosperity.     People  thought  that  millions  of  men  could  leave  industry  and 
go  to  destroying  capital,  and  yet  the  nation  get  rich.     Under  such  circum- 
feces  the  natural  consequence  was  that  the  social  parasites  found  a  grand 
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opportunity.     We  must  distinguish  hero  two  kinds 


doc 


Irinairo  Droti'clion 


fide  belief  in 


of  Cluy,  Xiles,  Carey  and  Greelev,  Avliicl 


he  doctrine  as  a  theory  of  national 


of  protection ;    the 
1  was  bona 


^vealtli,  and  th 


ag"  aiHl  uiulor  wliicli  «o  ,„■,.  „ow  livi,,-.    Wo  o„!„v, ,1  *l!,        ^ 
national  kgislators,  of  JI,-.  Morrc-ll  and  Mr.  8  e™;^f,  ,,,  I,,  °    •"'''  "' 
mast™,  Mr.  McCarthy,  to.  tho  Kcw  Tort  slut  Zi<      M      Z'mM™ 
t  0  \o„„„,,t  .,c.op  raisers.    0„r  Congress  was  beset  lyl„,S,  Vho 

i-n  -        rT   r  ?";'"'"°,''y  "'"""S  >'S-latio„  tl,an  ^  cor        .V;,: 
niaikit;  and  tolools  at  our  loss  atiou  it  seemed  tl.it  «.„  „.™  „        ,  , 
^ou  only  ior  the  sake  of  holding  a  gran/^^^t^^^!^,;^:^^^ 
which  section  and  which  interest  should  worst  plunder  the  reft 

sure-hke  the  paper  money,  and  we  have  been  living  under  it  ever  since 
Too  many  people  find  their  interest  in  sustaining  it  to  lot  t  f\u  vitTout 
a^strugge  on  behalf  of  the  great  public  which  elects  allH^ 
men,  but  finds  few  representatives.  The  internal  taxes,  which  folwd 
the  excuse  for  a  large  part  of  (he  advance  in  duties  have  been  graduTlv 
abohshed,  and  the  whole  weight  of  destructive  restrain  is  left  t!  fa  Ion 
he  mdustnes  of  the  country.  Evidently  the  whole  poli  y  ^fs  orro  ous 
and  false,  even  from  the  point  of  view  adopted.    In  goiifg      to  a™ 

Z;  tntr'"^'^^;T^^^  ^^-"-^eh^pn^;:::^:^:;^ 

ance  tben,  if  e\  er.     It  wanted  th6  maximum  of  revenue  accordinrr  to  th*. 
mosapp.,a  methods  of  obtaining  it.    It  wa.     o  time  to  retllk: 

leve  that  the  historian,  when  he  comes  to  criticise  this  period  in  our 
h.story,  M-iU  say  that  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation  never  wa^so  t  llesX 
Eacriheed  by  ignorant  empiricism  in  legislation,  nor  the  patrio  tsm  of  a 
great  people  ever  so  wantonly  abused,  as  in  the  tariff  leg  sill  io  of  our 
war.  Our  position  then  and  since  as  to  tariff  and  paper  n'onetlav 
reminds  me  of  one  of  the  blessings  of  Jacob :  <'  Issadulr  is  IZn^Z 
bowed  do.vn  between  two  burdens.     And  he  saw  that  rest  was  <.ood  and 

he  land  tliat  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulders  to  beL<  and  be^ 
came  a  servant  unto  tribute."  '  ^ 

.  J'T^ln'l^"'""'^^''  "''  ""^'^  '^^'"^^^"^  '^'■'^'^''  i>^  '^^'  ^hole 
:,  v.-       f^'^^'^^;«  ^^«o^^^^  manufacturers  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
I.rotection  they  enjoyed,  held  a  convention  at  Symenso  to  exert  the      ! 
fluonce  which  was  due  to  the  importance  of  tiieir  i„dn..try  on  legisla  io 
Ipon    he.r  arrival,  they  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle.     Lo     ther; 

r w.t  h  t]  T'^'^'^'^fir  "^  ""  --^-'--vors.  These  latter  iiad  como 
to  ^^at  h  and  to  say  that  they  must  be  counted  in.  Obviously,  the  path 
of  wisdom  lay  in  an  alliance.    An  adjustment  to  saiisfv  f  be  wod-^  o  ve  ' 
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was  made,  and  the  tax  on  woolena  was  put  enough  higher  to  allow  for 
tms.     ihe  tariff  there  concocted  was  enacted  into  a  law  March  2d,  1867. 
It  consisted  of  a  minute  classification,  and  a  complicated  graduutod  rate 
which  has  tormented  the  woolen  industry  ever  eince.    In  1808  and  18G9 
we  saw  mutton  a  drug  on  the  market  at  8  and  9  cts,  when  >eef  was  Sol 

wealH  T'''iT''.   i       1'?  '^"^"'^'^  "^*"  ''^^'''S  «»  tariffs  to  produce* 
wealtli,  found  that  they  had  to  send  their  sheep  to  slaughter. 

Ihe  woolen  interest  profited  no  better.     They  had  to  import  dirt 

from  Australia  when  they  wanted  wool.    If  the  price  advanced,  or  any 

turn  of  oxchatigo  or  item  of  cost  carried  the  total  cost  over  12  cts.,  thoy 

found  a  higher  mte  of  duty  exacted,  and  the  importation  unprofitable. 

When  they   urned  to  the  home  supply  they  found  that  it  was  all  on  one 

giade,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  mixing  wools  to 

make  various  fabrics.     Mills  v^ere  started  by  ignorant  and  inexperienced 

glutted  the  marked.  In  18G9  a  crisis  in  the  industry  occurred,  with 
numerous  failures.  Mills  were  sold  out  for  a  fraction  of  their  cost.  New 
proprietors  stai-ted,  with  a  smaller  capital  account,  and  there  has  since 
been  nothing  but  a  struggling  and  unremunerative  existence  for  this  in- 

of  tbh /•i?'f,"T.?'^  if  V  ^'"^  '^^^^^'^  *°°^  P^^°^'^^^^  it  ^^«  «"  the  debate 
of  thi.  bill  that  the  old  divergence  as  to  the  principle  of  protection  reap- 
peared. The  sections  and  interests  were  so  completely  included  in  the  sys- 
tern  that  here  was  little  ck^^^^ 

uch  as  the  South  used  to  offer.    Almost  every  nieml.-  had  a  reservation 

n  favor  oi  the  interest  ot  his  own  district.    It  only  proves  again  that  the 

system  must  be  assailed  as  a  whole.     Pig  iron  was  reduced  from  $9  to  $7 

and  fruits  tilings  which  ought  to  bear  taxes  if  anything  does.  In  1872, 
10  per  cent,  was  taken  from  the  duty  on  some  of  the  most  important  arti- 
oles  n  the  tariff  but  the  amount  was  restored  in  the  session  of  1874-5, 
by  M-hat  was  called  the  "  little  tariff"  bill.  The  tariff  now  contains  1,500 
articles  anc  spociticat.ons.  Li  1874  the  average  rate  was  equivalent  to 
ooi  per  cent,  on  dutiable  imiwrts. 

In  tlie  mean  lime  American  shipping  had  ceased  to  be.  Other  na- 
tions  bou,,]>t  s hipping  and  sailed  it  at  a  profit,  if  they  could  not  build  it. 
We  prohibited  tins.  Nevertheless,  under  even  tl.is  ut.no.t  exertion  of 
the  restrictive  system,  the  revival  of  our  shipping,  louoiu^lv  looked  for 
and  often  promised,  never  came.  Our  Hag  is  kept  ailo;t,  l.y  one  or  two 
subsidized  lines,  and  by  one  on  a  course  which  other  shipowners  have 
abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Perhaps  the  Pacific  Mail  Line  enlists  the 
pride  of  Amenuans.  Fr<,m  time  to  time  it  is  pro])osed  to  go  on  and  sub- 
Bidize  ships,  in  order  to  force  the  long-desired  revival.    This  is  consistent 
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in  foreign  trade  out  of  existence,  and 


sliips  to  American  registers 
lU'dourllugdunuir  tl 


in 

ro,™,  voyage.  bec,.,,,o„„  „.„  „„„,a  t.f  w"!;.;  ^  ,„  ^z::^,::'t 

restrain*   n,,^  nn  ..,lv...  f     "'"'^;^'  "'^^  t"at  the  home  market  becomes  a 

fe^  ifcok'lto'I^tL''?  ''■""' !'V'l™S  liko  this  ,„„ve,„e„t  wa,  d.owa  a 
enlrta  LjTt  W  1'"*"!'"°"  «™'-'-ly  ""'Jo.  and,  it  ai„,oars,  Rnu-clj 

engine  e„n..„,M  .,  go.™';:  la  -l';  XlCrora^teft^a 

0  tr.,la,  and  m  tins  last  case,  is  proposed  to  aocomplisi,  an  intoifcrciiee 
m.  foreign  straggle  with  which  we  could  not  interfere  jnstiaaj;t"n; 

This  completes  the  hasty  review  which  I  have  heen  able  nnder  th. 
c  reumstances,  to  give  of  the  history  of  our  tarilf  le-  isNt  m,       <^ 
^^s  s«n.  to  follow  fren.  it  so  eviintly  thar;,!  o.le'lriulraS 

an  adi"  staeuTtfr  ""m""""",  "'"'  """  "  ""■"'  ">""™  '"  "'-■«-•  ^7 
araoiustn,.    It  «as  lubcrited  by  us  from  older  countries    inwl.iel,  fl,„ 

ir";-;,";  r"r '"-"/"  "-^  ■"^■"- "^ -.'.-stonce wifg ;  d 

fef   In    ,  ■       r;f  "^  S»'<^'""'«'>t  'Vide.    It  wus  hostile  to  all  the  b  ! 
tef.  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  American  people.    It  was  totally  iu. 
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congrnous  with  tljo  social  anrl  political  system  which  they  c«tabli-hod    It 
wa^  reuctantlyacn)ittoa  under  the  idea  that  a  new  com>try  mrneed 
Bomo   tmiulus  and  assistance  at  the  outset.    In  this  view  it  is  IZoZn 
that  the  sfmulus  mns.  .ome  from  without  to  be  of  any  u    ,  and    Ct  if 
It  IS  sough   within,  it  can  only  be  obtained  bydel,^essi,,^"       n    '/J 
develop  another      Nothing  is  created  by  the  system  no     ver  c  n  1.        t 
IS  only  another  .nstance  of  the  folly  which  we  continually  commit     "  trj 
n.nrA    tT'''  '"«"'"' '^^  nothing,  or  to  lift  ourselL  byour  bol 
straps.  As  I  have  shown,  the  curtailment  and  depression  fell  in  th  United 
States  on  agnculture.    In  England  it  fell  on  manufactures  for  the  ben  fit 
of  agriculture  and  in  any  country,  old  or  new,  the  doctrine  holds  abso 

be,  they  ,^  ork  up  to  the.r  maximum  when  they  work  freely.  ^ 

The  Americans  adopted  the  notion,  however,  that  they  could  bva 
few  years  of  self-denial,  get  certain  industries  starJed,  whicl7wo"  d  th'en 
go  alone    and  become  independent  sources  of  wealth.     I  not  only  affirm 
o    the  grounds  of  reason  and  science  that  such  a  theory  is  absm-d  an^ 
fallacious,  but  I  now  appeal  to  the  century  of  history  as  u  comple     p  oof 

results.''  Instead  of  strong,  independent  industries,  we  have  to-day  only 
a  hungry  and  clamorous  crowd  of  -infants."  We  are  told  tT^rour 
couu    y  IS  rich  m  everything  good  for  man,  and  every  new  dis    ;  ry  of 

and  less  la  or,  but  of  greater  scarcity  and  greater  labor.  Fiud  a  mine  of 
.upper  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  an  argument  for  making  tZi'dor 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  get  copper  than  before.  W  u  ^  to 
ge  emery  to  supp  y  all  our  wants  by  giving  wheat  and  cotton  for  we 
d  d  not  know  we  had  any.  At  length  a  bed  of  ore  was  found  in  M^s  a- 
ehusetts,  and  the  first  step  was  to  got  legislation  to  make  the  AmeZn 
people  give  more  wheat  and  tobacco  for  emery  than  before.  The  me 
applies  to  all  our  great  resources,  until  it  might  be  worth  while  to  cS! 

st!'r  7if  ™'f  ?"'  ^^''^^'  ^°P1'«^  ^''^  ^^-^'^  the  people  of  the  United 
St  te  would  have  to-day,  if  there  was  not  a  particle  if  cither  under  heir 
od,  than  they  now  possess.  There  is  immense  force,  apparently  in  tJe 
fallacy  that  we  want  "  industries,"  when  in  fact  we  want  goods  to  supply 
our  needs ;  zn  he  idea  that  we  want  work,  when  in  foot  we  want  S  e^ 
We  are  tiying  to  sustain  life  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  find  i^  lia^d 

Tea^ier  liat^if  r'T'  "'  "T'i""  ^-^  ^^  their  object  to  make 
it  easier,  that  is,  to  get  more  goods  for  the  same  labor,  and  to  sustain 
more,  or  more  highly  developed,  men.  For  this  we  wa;t  leisur  ?  om 
drudgery,  as  the  farst  and  most  imperative  requisite.  Therefore,  ever^ 
hing  which  gets  the  goods  and  lessens  the  labor  is  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  everything  which  makes  m.ore  labor  necessary  to  ^,t  the  goods 
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rencycnors  all  Iho  way  along.    Ifc  has  ccatocl  privile^red  classes    n  thn 
reacted';  ponf.:  n        ^  '"''  "''''  ^"  "®'^'  ^'^"««  inferiority  has 

For  a  Xnll  exposition  it  would  be  neees.arvto  follow  the  i.ulusfriT  listorv 
of  the  country,  but  the  materials  for  Buch  a  history  of  ^^^^ds      u^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
not  m  a  shape  to  be  available,  if  indeed  tliev  exist     \l'     i,  T      ^  I 
^::  to  .low  us  that  we  ai;  living  her":  Jc^tni^l^b:^;;;^: 

ev  d    tiem     5f  r;     ^^^^'^^^^T"    ^e  cannot  che.t  tlu.se  la."   nor 
evade  them.    If  we  try  to  escape  their  operation  in  one  point,  thov  avencre 
themso  ves  in  anotlier.    ^Yo  cannot  manipulate  the  la  J  of  vi  le^so  4  fo 
make  t  ing,  exchange  otlierwise  than  in  the  ratio  of  supp  y  a      d'nnnd 
without  losmg  more  one  way  than  we  gain  another.    Wo  can  ^t  MizI 
plunder  under  any  guise  whatever,  without  surely  m.   tin^  "utfand 
impoverishing  robbers  and  robbed  together.    We  cLnot    ^^n;       y  tys- 
tern  of  gambhng  which  will  increase  wealth,  since  wealth  comes  onlv 
from  labor  properly  ai)plied.    We  cannot  employ  the  t  r       Uwo,  of  S 
govevnnionttoincreascwealth,  but  only  todiniiLh^^ 
and  human  l.fe  as  tliey  are.    The  whole  protectionist  school,  in  it   various 
grades,  starts  out  with  discontent  with  this  world,  and  with  a^Z 
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assumption   in  regard  to  the  kind  of  world  they  would  like  to  make. 
They  ill  Miot  contented  to  SCO  wlmt  tho  natiinil  chuucea  of  the  country 
aro  and  then  to  go  to  work  to  develop  them.     They  make  up  their  minds 
first  what,  in  their  wisdom,  the  comitry  onght  to    o, .,  ,d  then  they  set  to 
work  to  force  it,  with  nature  or  against  )iatniv,  init,  .'  •    form.     Tlioy  are 
not  contented  to  see  that  tlio  country  affords  hy  nature  inexampkd  oppor- 
tunities Ibi-  man  in  agrienlturo  and  commerco.     Tluit  is  all  as  nothing  if 
ifccanui.t  ho  one  other  thing  also.    They  are  not  satisfied  that  it  shall 
evidently  he  able  to  obtain  all  good  things  which  the  whole  world  produces 
by  exciiungc,  if  not  by  production.    They  f'       to  themselves  dogmas  about 
exchange,  and  will  have  nothing  but  by  direct  production,  even  though  on 
tlie  wholu  tiiey  liave  less.  So  they  set  to  work  to  devise  means  to  make  the 
sort  of  country  vvhicli  they  picture  to  themselves.  We  all  sometimes  grnm- 
ble  at  the  ills  of  life,  I  sui.i)oso;  but  I,  lor  one,  turn  back  from  tlu^  study 
of  all  these  propositions  with  devout  thankfnlncss  that  wc  live  in  a  world 
which  Cod  lias  made,  aiul  that  these  gentlemen  may  mar,  out  they  cannot 
greatly  alter  it;  and,  looking  back  on  our  experience  of  what  they  have 
done  for  u^,  I  tliink  Ave  may  all  submit  gladly  to  things  as  they  are  in  pref- 
erence to  the  notions  of  Niles  and  Carey  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be.    This 
ia  a  world  in  which  toil  is  the  road  to  wealth.     It  is  a  world  in  which  in- 
dustry, economy,  prudence,  temperance,  arc  sure  roads  to  health,  wealth, 
comfuit  and  hap|)ines3,  if  men  will  only  leave  those  virtues  to  operate 
freely  under  the  iiws  which  are  set  for  human  life.     It  is  a  world  in  which 
idleness,  extravagance,  dissipation  and   want  of  thrift  are  sternly  and 
pitoously  punished;  unless  men,  by  their  laws,  rol)  virtue  of  its  rewards 
to  transfer  them  to  vice.    That  is  all  which  any  "  protection  "  ever  can 
do,  and  it  is  the  worst  injustice  which  law  can  perpetrate.     It  is  the  in- 
justice of  tlic  old  despotisms  and  caste  aiistocracies,  and  of  all  systems  of 
class  legislation  and  privilege,  an  injustice  which  has  made  history  one 
long  record  of  revolutions  and  social  wars  :ind  broils  and  tumults.'    We 
may  perpetrate  it  over  again  in  the  name  of  democracy,  but  wc  maybe 
sure  we  shall  only  produce  the  same  results.     What  is  lacking  in  it  is 
liberty,  and  in  spite  of  the  boasts  of  men  about  liberty,  Ave  are  very  far  yet 
from  understatuling  what  it  it.     It  is  nothing  but  the  removal  of  all 
restraint'^  which  hinder  any  individual  from  exercising  all  his  iiowera 
under  the  best  intelligence,  to  go  toAvards  happiness  by  the  path  of  virtue 
which  is  laid  down  for  us,  -at  u.   may  as  Avell  understand  that  it  brings 
Avith  it  the  chance  that  he  w.jr  '  ..indly  and  ignorantly,  clioose  tho  path  of 
vice,  Avhicli  leads  to  ruin.     When  we  plead  for  lil)erty  we  plead  only  that 
those  of  us  Avho  Avaut  to  choose  the  course  of  prospi'i-ity  and  solid  security 
may  be  left  free  to  do  so,  or  at  least,  that  wc  may  luH  be  burdened  in  the 
attempt.    When  Ave  ask  for  the  liberty  to  exchange  our  products  as  we 
will,  we  a^dc  only  that,  in  that  one  particular,  our  efforts  to  advance  our< 
selves  may  bo  left  free  to  exert  their  full  effect. 
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